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STATECRAFT AND IDEOLOGY IN THE 
RISORGIMENTO 


Reflections on the Italian National Revolution 


HE events which through two Italian generaticns of the nine- 

teenth century reflected a larger transformation of Europe 
toward a liberal and national ethos also affected the European 
system of States, the fate of other European nations and peoples. 
Fantastically complex in its details, the chronicle of the historic 
vicissitudes and oi the contradictions that constituted the Risorgi- 
mento in its decade-by-decade, year-by-year, and frequently day- 
by-day developments vitally involved and ultimately changed the 
lives of twenty-five million Italians. But both in their immediate 
and cumulative impact those events and details touched profoundly, 
directly and indirectly, upon the lives of even more millions of 
other Europeans in France, Austria, England, Germany, and 
beyond. At the height of the Risorgimento, particularly during its 
culminating Cavourian phase, the fate of Italy was once again an 
active, a central nerve of the European body politic. The struggle 
for Italian freedom and unity was now seen as an essential coun- 
terpoint within the fundamentally European themes of the nine- 
teenth century: revolution or reaction, oppression or liberty, war 
or peace. 

The essence of the Italian struggles was, of course, clearly alive 
in the minds and hearts of most participants on all sides. Again 
and again even some keen-eyed foreign observer pierced through 
the passions and the violences of the most perplexing episodes of 
the Risorgimento to the bedrock of its intimate meaning. Upon his 
return to Naples from Palermo, where he had briefly ‘‘covered’’ 
the Italian liberation movement and interviewed Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi, a young American reporter, Henry Adams, thus wrote in 
his dispatch of June 15, 1860, to the Boston Courier: 

. .. To us Americans, all these Italian troubles reduce themselves 

simply to a single process, by which one more of the civilized races 

is forming itself on the ground that we have always stood on, and 
taking up as its creed the same list of ideas that we have always 
declared to be the heart and soul of modern civilization. Feeling sure 


of the result, as we must, we can afford to be a little cooler than 
other people, and being so strongly prejudiced, we can almost be 


impartial. . 
163 
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In the aftermath of the Risorgimento and even much longer 
beyond it, while some foreign observers differently prejudiced than 
Henry Adams sought to reduce the Italian national revolution to 
the dimensions of a petty episode within vast schemes of world 
history, Italians themselves were caught between the stools of the 
self-satisfaction of the political and social élites who claimed to 
have ‘‘made’’ the revolution and the disenchantment among the 
masses who had merely ‘‘suffered’’ it. Thus what had been alive 
in the Risorgimento seemed destined to be crushed between the 
ritualism of ultra-patriotic self-righteousness and the moralism of 
anti-historical condemnation. 


Now, a hundred years after the attainment of its major political 
objective, the Risorgimento demands and deserves a reassessment. 
Neither the rhetoricians of patriotism nor the prophets of doom 
ean be allowed to monopolize our ‘‘return’’ to the Risorgimento 
as we pose the essential question: Within the crucible of history, 
transmuted by the great catalysts of time and idea, what is now 
the form and structure, the image of the Risorgimento before the 
uncommitted historical intelligence? There may be, undoubtedly 
there are, almost infinitely justifiable shadings and emphases in 
the particulars, but the heart of the answer seems clear. No his- 
torical innocence, no historical sophistication, it seems to me, can 
any longer put in doubt the correctness of the fundamental im- 
pression that the Risorgimento amounted to the most constructive 
moment in the history of modern Italy and te one of the most 
promising in the history of modern Europe. 


1 


Two related questions cannot be escaped: Why did the Risorgi- 
mento mature so late, at least politically—for in the nineteenth 
century it was undoubtedly growing late for state-making in the 
West—and why did its culminating phase occur in such a manner 
as it did when at least two generations of Italians had striven so 
hard with other alternatives to create a free and united Italy? 
Serious historical reflection may perhaps vary but cannot lightly 
obviate these questions. Yet the entire history of Italy would have 
to be reviewed and the intricate dynamics of the whole Risorgi- 
mento would have to be minutely analyzed in order to approximate 
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some satisfactory answers. Only a brief summary of some reflec- 
tions on these problems will have to suffice here. 

The unity of the history of Italy is an antinomy wrapped in a 
paradox. From the Renaissance to the Risorgimento Italian history 
unfolded in such a manner as to confound even the most flexible 
secular logic. Through four long centuries Italy was transformed 
from a unique center of European cultural and spiritual life into 
a geoeconomic frontier-region to re-emerge at last as a political 
entity within a new complex of European national forces. The 
particularistic politics of the Italian Renaissance had apparently 
struck at the roots of a universalist culture just as, at the other 
end, the European culture of the Risorgimento era nourished the 
soil of the new national politics of Italy. Historic unity seemed 
strangely discontinuous even as it was always subtly, vitally at 
work to sustain the sources of the self-identity of a people. And 
yet, the genuinely historical problem persists as to why Italy’s 
forcible alienation from the European system of power in the six- 
teenth century took so long to be converted into a self-conscious 
and fullfledged return within the European community of culture. 


Nowhere else in the West had the promise of an early national- 
political fruition been more apparent than in Italy. Again and 
again, however, the promise faded, the hope was lost. Despite, or 
perhaps because of, the very substantiality in other, indeed more 
glorious, spheres of culture and of the spirit, Italy had remained a 
palpable shadow, a splendid mirage. Torn by indigenous struggles 
for power and hegemony from the time of Dante to that of Machia- 
velli, Italy persisted as a lyrical vision of poets, the creature of the 
fantasy of dreamers, and then as the elusive prize of the 
demonic politicos of the Renaissance—Gian Galeazzo Visconti, 
Ladislaus of Naples, Cesare Borgia. Machiavelli, the most disingen- 
uously passionate philosopher of politics in the history of modern 
Europe, grappled with a myth and lashed ferociously at an Italian 
idea that would not become flesh. Blind to the shadows of ad- 
vancing disaster, Renaissance Italy was ground to pieces, merci- 
lessly, before his very eyes, the victim of the conquering rapacity 
of upstart national States which had chosen other roads to power 
and cruder forms of domination. 

It is easy to regret but still difficult to comprehend why Italy’s 
historic tragedy was allowed to occur. Was there so grave a flaw, 
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so obscure a defect, so congenital an imperfection in that fertile 
Italian intelligence of the Renaissance that could more easily 
explore the mysteries of life, create wondrous new worlds of art, 
reconstruct philosophic systems than build necessary dikes against 
mundane, civil disaster? Was excessive individualism, the sterile 
and erosive particularism of political leaders, a premature over- 
consciousness of the disenchanting nature of politics or perhaps a 
secret, narcistic adoration of intellectual virti the inescapable 
price that Italian genius had to pay for its incomparable achieve- 
meuts in the luminous spheres of culture, of art, and of civilization? 
Whatever the answer, the historian can only acknowledge that the 
gates to catastrophe for Renaissance Italy were opened from 
within and from without: through them broke the flood of foreign 
arms and the contests of foreign masters. 

At the close of the Quattrocento and during the early Cinque- 
cento Italians had found themselves decisively before a frightful 
dilemma: the choice of becoming real makers of polities, masters 
of their political fate, or of remaining pure children of culture 
and civilization. Unexpectedly faced with the alternatives of either 
power or culture, Italians had little time, found no opportunity, 
were given no other chance to break the chains of the historie 
dilemma. The glory of the Renaissance became fraught with the 
tragedy of Italian politics. While Europe was becoming political 
and national Italy turned more and more toward a cultural, spir- 
itual, and universalist sphere. Nino Valeri has once and for all 
beautifully formulated the tragic dilemma: 


The sentiment of belonging to a single republic of intelligence united 
the spirits of Italian artists throughout the world, united them in the 
name of the arts and of poetry, in the respect for the highest values 
of the spirit. ... A wave of human sentiment of solidarity overflowed 
everywhere, carried by culture above political vicissitudes and wars 
for supremacy. ... A new phase of the eternal conflict between civil- 
ization and power was opening in which the most spiritually refined 
nation of Europe ended by succumbing to the superiority of means 
and the politico-military organization of the great monarchies of the 
West. 


Undoubtedly, in choosing cultural universalism and spiritual 
imperialism as against the political nationalism and dynastic 
expansionalism of the Western States Italy assured her permanent 
title to greatness within the civilization of the West. Was not the 
price disproportionately great? The Italian worlds within worlds 
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of Pico della Mirandola, Machiavelli, and Michelangelo were piti- 
lessly sucked into the dark vortex of the European power struggle 
waged for more than half a century upon the soil of Italy. What- 
ever the causal connection, the crisis of Italian political freedom 
became associated with the twilight of Renaissance civilization. 
Through a dreary time of trouble and conflict Italy was slowly 
erushed body and spirit. From this tragic waning of the Italian 
Renaissance to the dawn of the Risorgimento not all the lights 
were put out in Italy and some still shone brightly. But a great 
Italian day had ended. 


In the epoch of Galilei the splendor of the Italian Baroque 
became matched by the advancing decay of Italian society. 
Political servitude paved the way for religious conformity, eco- 
nomic decadance brought also moral passivity. The Italian political 
and social ruling classes of the late-sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were on the whole content to live in peace in the shadow 
of Church and States now more than ever elusive of their control. 
Intellect and fantasy survived, abundantly, in Italy and they alone 


appeared to be convertible into ramparts of last defense for a 
defeated people. Together, Italian intelligence and imagination 
helped preserve from total disintegration the humanistic and 
artistie citadels of a beleaguered universalistie civilization. But 
from a larger point of view, the passion-less marriage of intellect 


and fantasy brought forth the same magnificent but ‘‘impotent’’ 
trinity of culture-reason--beauty that had tragically failed Italy 
as tutelary spirits during the historic crisis of the Italian Renais- 
sance. Ironically, therefore, the new age saw a post-Machiavellian 
generation of political thinkers lay bare the arcana of the ragion 
di stato even as their Italian mentors dismally foundered as prac- 
titioners of constructive statecraft. The Italian ‘‘hereties against 
all faiths’’ who, with Castellion, the Socini, and Alberico Gentili, 
sought to raise rationality and the law of nature into norms for a 
religiosity beyond ritualism and as the bases of a peacecful co- 
existence of contrasting creeds, found themselves uprooted and 
dispersed, prophets without honor on their Italian soil. The rebel 
Italian philosophers who, with Bruno and Campanella, strove for 
a novel pux philosophica as the foundation for a human solidarity 
in serene, utopian ‘‘cities of the sun,’’ became prisoners of their 
own visions without hope and then the tragic victims of the new 
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Italian order founded upon civil and political quietism and author- 
itarian-philosophic conformism. And, not least, the age saw Galilei, 
the incomparable architect of the new science of the universe, 
momentarily broken by the iron discipline of a still triumphant 
traditionalism. But it also saw the splendid example of his master- 
method and the fruits of his discoveries eagerly accepted by the 
European mind which, in Newtonian form, turned that new science 
into a channel of a revolutionary vision of nature, the foundation 
of an organic secular alternative to an ancient system of philoso- 
phy, and, if with violence to its essential character, into a premise 
of those rationalistic ideologies that kept European societies in 
ferment through the age of the Enlightenment. Italy had indeed 
survived as an active element of Western civilization. Even through 
that ‘‘crisis of the European conscience’ that Paul Hazard has 
so keenly dissected the Italian ‘‘republic of intelligence’’ thrived 
as it was transformed. Italy had undoubtedly remained a full- 
fledged member of the European republic of culture. But she had 
at the same time become more and more estranged from the center 
of Europe’s newer social, civil, and political order. 


In the European world of fearful but fertile realities with its 
struggles for power and ideas, with its clashes of dynastic ambi- 
tions and economic interests, with its wars for self-preservation or 
hegemony, Italy was a marginal sphere, a frontier-region. Italians 
—or, at least, the rulers of the fragmented States of Italy, the 
masters of their economic and social orders, their religious and 
spiritual guides—appeared utterly oblivious of their responsibilities 
as self-proclaimed keepers of the Italian conscience, as the self- 
appointed agents of the defense, the survival, the growth of a 
people. The Italian escape from reality had become institutional- 
ized, in a ‘‘Europe with heroes’’ Italy had the appearance of a 
land without history. As the European Leviathans, the modern 
States, Monarchies, and Empires, rose and fell, clashed and grew, 
political Italy sought refuge and repose in that long, dream-like 
sojourn in Arcadia from which she was tentatively shaken first by 
the Enlightened Despots of the eighteenth century and then sud- 
denly roused by the roar of Revolution in France. From Machia- 
velli to Alfieri, many a keen-eyed prophet and poet had espied 
Italy’s tragedy in all its frightful range and with fierce passion 
had tried to sweep away the shadows and tear off the deceptive 
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veils with which Italians obstructed their vision of the world. But 
theirs were voices crying in the wilderness, unheeded, misunder- 
stood, and rejected. 


2 


The stirrings of a new life in Italy nevertheless preceded and 
were then precipitated by the French Revolution. Those who still 
insist in viewing the French Revolution and Napoleon as the first 
or sole agents of the beginning of political redemption for Italy 
are, at best, guilty of historical inaccuracy and, at worst, the 
victims of an ideological illusion. For much of the intellectual and 
moral soil and a good part of the economic and social ground had 
been ploughed during the second half of the eighteenth century 
and had been made receptive of the seeds of historic change. 
Enlightened Despots, far-sighted statesmen, bourgeois reformers, 
aristocratic experimenters, political thinkers, social theorists, and 
native philosophes had strenuously sought to open the way or at 
least sketched itineraries to a risorgimento of Italy. But it was 
only the coming of the Revolution and Napoleon to Italy that 
changed the direction, accelerated the tempo, enlarged the scope, 
defined the goals, and laid new foundations of the Risorgimento. 
True that the French invasions and the Napoleonic conquests of 
Italy could be, and frequently were, viewed as little more than 
the exchange of one domination for another. But Hapsburg and 
Bourbon rule had never really transcended the principles of brute 
conquest wrapped in dynastic necessity and legality while the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic whirlwinds, for all the civil dissen- 
sions and hegemonic rapacity they brought, gave Italy a legacy of 
experiences and ideas that marked the point of no return to a 
past without promise. 


Italy’s dream of Arcadia was finally shattered by the thunder 
and lightning of the Revolution. Even more significantly, practical 
exposure to the hard school of revolution and war proved for 
many Italians a tough but fresh experience in civil and political 
life. If, at first, the lessons of that experience seemed only to 
expose to the harsh light of European realities tragic historic 
defections, soon they also served to illumine the reconstructive 
potentialities in the condition of Italy. From the ashes of the 
old, a new idea of Italy was born. No longer a mere geographic 
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notion, a rhetorical expression, a literary image, a creature of pure 
fantasy and poetry and culture, Italy was the child of a new 
passion that had seized and possessed and transformed an inert, 
ancient idea. The new Italy was born of the clash of intelligence 
with necessity, of the war waged by desire upon reality, and of 
the irrepressible conflict between history and myth. Now the mas- 
ter-ideas of Italian philosophers living and dead—Machiavelli, 
Vico, Romagnosi—were vivified and fused with the great currents 
of European thought and soon they were adopted as secular guides 
toward an historic transformation, the ‘‘redemption’”’ of Italy. By 
themselves, however, the ‘‘discovery’’ of Italy and the dream of 
‘*redemption’’ might have remained indefinitely separate elements 
in a scheme without threads, counterpoints and variations without 
theme, a vision without hope, had not a third ‘‘discovery’’ been 
made—of the harder stuff that molds peoples into nations. Faintly 
at first and then more and more clearly, Italians began to perceive 
some of the deepest secrets at the heart of modern politics. Thus 
they gradually learned that culture, that fragile child of intelligence 
and imagination, was in fact a function of life. They at last under- 
stood that thought and action are moments, inseparable aspects 


of a single vital process. They sensed that ideclogy had become a 
subtle instrument of statecraft. And they glimpsed the most mys- 
terious secret of all, the great secret of Machiavelli: Power was 
indeed demonic but not necessarily, at least not only, because of 
the eschatological condition of man. The demonic face of Power 
was bifrontal, stamped on one side with the signs of human cor- 
ruption but bearing on the other the symbols of freedom’s shield. 


Thus, below the diversity of interpretation and emphasis which 
each of these three ‘‘discoveries’’ was eventually given, together 
they constituted the true ideal foundations of the Italian Risorgi- 
mento. A variety of vicissitudes was inevitably connected with the 
attempts at their application. A series of violent contrasts among 
new ideological creeds, political means, and institutional objectives 
subsequently broke out in Italy claiming exclusive rights toward 
the realization of the Risorgimento. Moderatism, liberalism, radi- 
ealism, republicanism, neo-Guelphism, socialism, federalism: each 
sought at once or in turn to assert its leadership of the Italian 
revolution. Ultimately, those ‘‘discoveries’’ alone, therefore, per- 
‘sisted as common master-doctrines, the new spiritual bonds of a 
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nascent Italian community, the bedrock of a moral consensus 
toward the making of a national revolution. 


Not fatality but the subtle historic logic of this deep crisis of 
the Italian conscience guaranteed the ultimate failure of the 
Restoration in Italy. With the fall of Napoleon, the old order 
returned to Italy in its most repressive and uninspiring forms but 
stripped of the very semblance of sacrosanctity. Metternich’s Aus- 
tria, the requirements of the European balance of power, the fear 
of revolutionary subversion bared the quintessence of reaction in 
Italy. Anachronism incarnate, the Restoration made the apotheosis 
of dynasic legitimacy and raised the work of the Congress of Vienna 
into a sort of international ‘‘rock of Gibraltar’’ against which the 
fresh winds of change—liberalism, nationalism, constitutionalism— 
were to break again and again. And they all tried and many suc- 
ceeded in returning out of the past, the phantoms of Italy. The 
old rulers, the dynasts, the princes, the generals, the hierarchs 
came back to their citadels of power and privilege, in Milan, Flor- 
ence, Rome, Venice, Bologna, Naples, and a hundred other cities 


and regions of Italy, lulled by bitter-sweet remembrances of things 
past and protected by barrages of soldiers, informers, and spies. 
Gripped by fear, weariness, and despondency, the people watched 
the fantastic parades of these returning Italian ghosts, but did not 
applaud. 


The men of the post-Napoleonic Italian generation were indeed 
tired of wars and adventurers and liberating demigods who had 
come to impose new taxes and to send their children to die in 
distant battlefields. A convulsive age had taken its toll upon Italian 
energies and, for the moment at least, it seemed that peace, any 
peace, was preferable even to the most fertile innovation that 
called for strife and sacrifice. The restoration of ancient law and 
order offered the illusion to the masses of the Italian people that 
the throne and the altar, hierarch and dynast, priest and policemen 
were the sole true pillars of the peace of Italy. Yet not al! men, 
not all classes of Italian society were so oblivious of the history of 
Italy as to deny the lessons of the recent revolutionary experience. 
To be sure, the peasantry—and it was the vast majority through- 
cut Italy—had hardly felt the breath of the revolutionary gospel 
nor the leaven of the revolutionary ideas except perhaps as these 
ideas masked forcibly familiar tyrannies, new forms of old op- 
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pressions. But there were groups of men throughout Italy, par- 
ticularly in the more urban North, who quickly espied in the 
return of the old order the end of all Italian hopes and of their 
efforts toward moral renovation and material progress, the death 
of their dream of a free, independent, and perhaps united Italy. 
Limited in numbers and resources as they were, the emerging 
Italian middle classes, the younger intelligentsia, and members of 
a liberal aristocracy saw themselves overwhelmed by the re-im- 
position of the old political and moral order, reduced to inferior 
position or impotence in society, and excluded from any active 
participation in government by the restored princely aristocracy 
both native and foreign. It was thus chiefly through their per- 
sistent discontent and then through their tenacious labor and 
through their open or secret agitation that the Italian revolution 
and the larger Risorgimento of Italy that was its ideal historic 
context assumed the form of an epic movement of liberation. 


3 


Undoubtedly as ingenuous as it might prove unnecessary, the 
drawing up of a standard honor roll of the leaders of the Risorgi- 
mento would only elaborate the obvious fact that the bulk of them 
derived from the midst of the Italian liberal middle classes, in- 
tellectual and professional groups, and the lower aristocratic 
classes. On the other hand, an understanding of the social and 
ideological dynamics of the politics of the Risorgimento makes it 
almost imperative that the student penetrate somehow below the 
surface of chronology and choreography of that epic movement 
to the essentials of its historicity. But to admit this need is far 
from taking the easy road of the assumption that the Risorgimento 
was after all exclusively, or almost so, a phenomenon of social and 
economic dynamics, a sort of pre-capitalistic revolution of the 
Italian bourgeosie, or nothing but ‘‘a civil war between the old 
and the new ruling classes.’’ Only intellectual children and certain 
super-patriotic Italian historians harbor any longer the naive im- 
pression that the Risorgimento amounted to a mid-nineteenth 
century idyll and few serious students would now be so obtuse 
as to deny the great part played by the social struggle and eco- 
nomic conflict in the Italian national revolution. Nevertheless the 
point must be reiterated that an absolute equation between the 
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Risorgimento and one of its aspects through any monolithic in- 
terpretation of its historical actualities cannot but prove either an 
absurdity or historiographical politics. That equation can, it has 
indeed frequently been achieved—but only on the level of ideo- 
logical bias, of conscious purpose or unconscious desire, at the 
threshold, perhaps, but not inside the real workshop of Clio. 


For over a decade after the end of the Second World War both 
the Italian and non-Italian historiography of the Risorgimento 
have been astir with challenging, often enlightening, revaluations 
and re-interpretations of the Italian unitary movement with special 
emphasis upon the economic and social problems it involved or 
raised. The publication of Antonio Gramsci’s Quaderni dal Carcere, 
containing his vast and acute reflections and his Marxist medita- 
tions on Italian history and culture in general and on the Risorgi- 
mento and the unitary State in particular, brought a strong gust 
of fresh historiographical winds but also controversy, polemics, 
and new ideological problems. The Gramscian exegesis contributed 
in exceptional fashion toward drawing the Risorgimento once 
again within the greyish zone that lies between politics and history. 
Apparently the most genial, certainly the most seductive of Gram- 
sci’s historical meditations was that which led him to see the 
Risorgimento as ‘‘a complex and contradictory historical move- 
ment’’ that ultimately amounted to a new, perhaps decisive, his- 
torie defection of the Italian ruling classes: a sort of great betrayal 
of the cause of the agrarian masses by the Italian ‘‘ Jacobin’’— 
radical leaders and Party of Action of the Italian revolution. For 
Gramsci the Risorgimento was essentially an agrarian-proletarian 
revolution that failed. 

In the extensive exegetical and polemical literature on the Gram- 
scian interpretation of the Risorgimento, an interesting connection 
has not so far received sufficient attention. Serious and impressive 
as Gramsci’s reflections on the Risorgimento indeed were, based 
upon a vast and often profound reading of Italian history and 
under a disingenuous Marxist-methodological guidance and ideo- 
logical inspiration, they were not as original in form as they at 
first appeared. The fact is that, stripped of its economic-dialetical- 
ideological trappings, the Gramscian interpretation reveals at its 
core a forceful variation on a kind of model-concept frequently 
adopted by unorthodox interpreters of Italian history. This is the 
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recurrent idea that Italian history at its critical, crucial moments 
‘*failed’’ to realize the potentialities, the promise intrinsic to the 
historic situation. Each moment of crisis in Italian history—be it 
identified with the Renaissance, the Reformation, the Risorgi- 
mento, the Jacobin Revolution, the Democratic Revolution, the 
Industrial Revolution—is seen as resulting in essential, organic 
‘‘failure.’’ In this manner, the history of Italy becomes subsumed 
under the negative concept of the rivoluzione mancata. The link 
with the past, this pessimistic vision of the Italian historic develop- 
ment maintains, is recurrently deviated but not broken, the chan. 
nels to the future obscurely but mathematically obstructed. From 
Machiavelli to Mazzini, from Edgar Quinet to De Sanctis, from 
Cattaneo and Ferrari to Piero Gobetti and Missiroli, and from 
Gramsci to the neoMarxist ideologues as well as to a few non- 
Italian contemporary interpreters, the history of Italy appears, 
mutatis mutandis, as a series of rivoluzioni mancate, a chain of 
revolutions that failed or missed, never really occurred or were 
betrayed, or that any rate were all eventually ‘‘transformed,’’ 
special Italian style, into defections or reactions. Transformismo is 
thus raised to the unenviable dignity of an exclusively Italian his- 
torical paradigm! Problematical, of course, would be the total 
acceptance to its ultimate logical consequence of practically any 
single one of the multiple interpretations of the Italian rivoluztoni 
mancate—unless one were willing to embrace them all with the 
unealeulable risk of theoretically pulverizing or annihilating the 
whole history of Italy in the grip of a total antistoria d’Jtalia. In 
that case, a sort of novel, exquisitely anti-Rankean principle would 
then be posited: The history of Italy is so uniquely antihistorical 
that the student’s chief concern should be to analyze and document 
that which did not actually occur in Italian history! The possibility 
might then be entertained that universal history itself would some 
day be subsumed under the principle of a history that was not 
made. 


Certainly more serious is the consideration that the Risorgimento 
was not and perhaps could not be altogether divorced from the 
open or unconscious pursuit of some self-interest on the part of 
its leaders, whether as individuals or as members of economic, 
social, and political classes. Not the facile exaltation of the his- 
torical faits accomplis but a mere thought of the Vichian principle 
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on the ‘‘ex-centric’’ operation of ‘‘egotism’’ is involved in any 
unbiased view of the relation between self-interest and social action 
in history. But this does not necessarily mean agreement with such 
conclusions as, for instance, an outstanding British student of the 
Risorgimento has presented in stating that ‘‘the making of Italy 
was to prove a victory for the intellectuals, the liberals, the middle 
classes; not for the uneducated ... ; not for the poor... ; not 
for those who lost a paternal, protective ordering of society ... ; 
not for the Catholic masses . . .”’—not, in a word, for the ‘‘ordinary 
people’’ of Italy. Legitimate as such assessments of the success and 
failure, of the victory and defeat in the Risorgimento might be 
judged on a subjective, personal basis, they do risk a reduction of 
the history of the Italian national revolution to something it was 
not and perhaps could not be. Highly suggestive of an admirable 
moral sense, a fine democratic forma mentis, a sort of liberalizing 
neo-Whig tendency in the revaluation of modern Italian history, 
such judgments also imply a view of the Risorgimento as a simpli- 
fied arithmetic problem, a ledger of assets and liabilities, the 
tallying of the score at the end of a fairly uncomplicated game. 
And they are problematical in reference to the fundamental point 
as to what the Risorgimento really was, intended, attempted, and 
achieved. Occurring within a particular context of European de- 
velopments and within a special set of Italian realities and pos- 
sibilities, the Risorgimento was not a bloc. Ends and means in its 
history must be carefully assessed; conscious purpose, desirable 
results, and unpredictable consequences must be distinguished. It 
need not be put on trial and visited with even the most praise- 
worthy biases of a later generation in order to receive historical 
justice. Perhaps a paraphrase of a great historian’s exhortation to 
polemicists might not be inappropriate in this connection: Risorgi- 
mentalists and antiRisorgimentalists, we beg of you, for pity’s sake, 
please tell us simply what was the Risorgimento. 


4 


Far above the fantastically contradictory series of episodes— 
revolutions, conspiracies, battles—and above the complicated suc- 
cession of programs and alternatives, the clash of interests and the 
persistent conflict of ends and means which are associated with 
the Risorgimento through its classic phases, three fundamental 
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characteristics emerge clearly, transcendingly: its multiplicity, 
continuity, and universality. Contrary to those who would petrify 
it into a monolith, a static and particularistie historical bloc, the 
Risorgimento sprang from many sources, thrived through many 
elements. It rose, evolved, moved almost ceaselessly in many direc- 
tions—conservative and radical, republican and monarchical, fed- 
eralist and socialist, utopian and realist. It expressed its objectives 
in many ways, for different people, for Italy and for Europe, in 
fact and in promise. The Risorgimento revealed multiplicity in its 
expressions, continuity in its development, universality in its sig- 
nificance. Positive in essential historic character, unique as an 
experience of the Italian people, the Risorgimento was a function 
of the ‘‘evolution’’ of modern Europe. Approach the Risorgimento 
with theoretical models of perfection in one hand and with in- 
vidious historical analogies in the other and it may make little 
sense or engender hopeless perplexity. Judge it by absolute, par- 
tisan, or purely ideological standards and the Risorgimento will 
mathematically emerge, as it has again and again for those who 
have utilized such criteria, as nothing but an “‘historical error,’’ a 


noisy Italian ‘‘disturbance’’ of the quiet and peaceful ‘‘ European 


>? 


order,’’ ‘‘a royal conquest,’’ ‘‘a passive revolution,’’ or a rivolu- 
zione mancata of the Italian people. But in the calmer atmosphere 
of a history without myths and ideological axes to grind, the 
Risorgimento and the making of Italian unity, whatever their 
actual limitations, cannot but appear as a fruitful new turn in the 
history of modern Italy and of Europe. 


Extraordinary as an episode in the history of the nineteenth 
century, the Risorgimento and the creation of the unitary State 
were positive factors, it must be repeated, despite the entire series 
of negative elements with which they were punctuated in their 
origins, in their development, and in some of their consequences. 
On all three of these levels there were indeed shadows aplenty 
about them: dark moments of error and defeat, examples of chi- 
canery and deceit from many quarters, strange touches of blood 
and iron, wild fits of anger and rancor, fearful individual suf- 
fering and collective violences, terrible repressions and outbursts 
of dangerous self-righteousness, matchless blunders and unspeak- 
able tortures, acts of barbaric injustice, hatred and recrimination, 
and often terrible calamities for the defeated of party and class. 
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Again and again the ‘‘idyll’’ of the Risorgimento appears to have 
been brutally shattered by blows of unexpected catastrophe. Yet 
all these things were by far surpassed by the tenacity and courage 
of two generations of Italians of almost every social class, political 
persuasion, and ideological creed. Above and beyond the dark side 
of the Italian national revolution there were acts of incredible 
valor and heroic resistance to oppression, to persecution and ostra- 
cism, and the self-sacrifice of the flower of Italian youth from the 
cities, the shops, the schools, the universities—an essential recti- 
tude, a consistent devotion to a cause by the angry young men who 
ineorrigibly defied Austrian whip, Bourbon prison, Papal ana- 
thema, bloody barricades, uneven battle, and bitter exile. Strange 
but true, catastrophe found a sort of mysterious way of being con- 
verted into challenge and springboard toward renewed effort. In 
a larger sense, therefore, the multiplicity of the Risorgimento may 
be said to have been a function of a new unity of Italian purpose 
seeking, beyond political and ideological antagonism, to reassert 
Italy’s right to freedom in the context of her cultural heritage 
and her newer vital needs. 


Recurrently the contrasting hopes of national liberation and 
those multiple forces at work in [taly were smashed in the teeth 
of disaster. Failure could easily give the impression of having been 
a built-in feature of the Italian national revolution. In fact, it 
would seem almost natural to believe, on the basis of the recurring 
disparity between revolutionary effort and immediate result, that 
the Risorgimento can be equated only to the achievements of its 
apparently ‘‘conclusive’’ phase during the biennium mirabile of 
1859-1861. If this were really, completely true, the heroic trinity 
of the Risorgimento, Cavour—Garibaldi—Mazzini, would have to 
be canonized as the greatest miracle-workers in the secular history 
of modern Italy, perhaps of modern Europe. Nothing, it may be 
suggested, would have been more alien to their nature, expecta- 
tions, or desires; nothing would perhaps have been further from 
their self-appraisal of their work, life, and missions; nothing cer- 
tainly would have been more contrary to their differently acute 
sense of the background and realities of the Italian national revo- 
lution. 

The sentiment of an ideal continuity in the Risorgimento, once 
the historic hypostasis of its necessity and novelty had been made 
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was keen, even when not always openly admitted, in all its major 
leaders. Cavour himself, in what proved to be the swan-song 
his amazing career, in a speech delivered in the Subalpine Parlia- 
ment on March 27, 1861, testified to that sentiment. Pricked to 
the quick by the quasi-sanctimonious use of the forbidden word 
*‘eonspirator’’ hurled at him by one of his most persistent and 
loquacious opponents sitting on the Left of the Chamber, Cavour 
calmly replied : 


Using a rhetorical expression and referring to a noun that it seemed 
this Chamber did not wish to hear, the Hon. Ferrari added that he 
had no love for conspirators, not even when they sit on the bench of 
the Prime Minister. The Hon. Ferrari has thus done me the honor of 
considering me among the conspirators. For this I should like to thank 
him and to take this occasion for declaring to the Chamber that I 
was indeed a conspirator for twelve years. Yes, gentlemen, for twelve 
years I devoted all my strength to being a conspirator: I conspired in 
order to achieve and realize my Country’s independence. But I con- 
spired in my fashion, a singular fashion, by proclaiming in the press, 
before the entire Parliament, in the Councils of Europe, the very 
purpose of my conspiracy. I then continued my activity by searching 
for fellow-conspirators and I discovered that they were all or almost 
all members of this Subalpine Parliament. I then found brother-con- 
spirators in practically all the provinces of Italy. In recent years very 
nearly the whole Societad Nazionale has taken up with me. And today 
I conspire in the company of twenty-six million Italians 


Not twelve but fifteen years before Cavour’s proud assertion of 
his participation in and leadership of that open Italian conspiracy, 
in 1846, another member of the Piedmontese group of Liberal- 
Moderate notables, Massimo D’Azeglio, had exhorted ‘‘all good 
Italians’’ to join with him in an ‘‘open-faced protest against the 
injustices from which we suffer’’ and had invited them all to 
conspire with him ‘‘in broad daylight,’’ in ‘‘ questa congiura ul 
chiaro giorno, col proprio nome scritto in fronte ad ognuno.’’ But 
still further back, fifteen years before D’Azeglio’s own bold chal- 
lenge to Italian and European public opinion, in 1831, Giuseppe 
Mazzini had openly issued an ardent, fruitless, appeal to an Italian 
dynast—Charles-Albert of Piedmont—inviting him to place him- 
self at the head of the Italian national revolution: 


Sire! ... Place yourself at the head of the Nation and write upon 
your banner: Union, Freedom, Independence! . .. Declare yourself 
the vindicator, the interpreter of popular rights, the redeemer of all 
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Italy- Liberate the Motherland from the barbarians! ... Be the 
Napoleon of Italian freedom! . . . Let posterity say of you: He was 
the first among the new Italians, the last of the tyrants of Italy.— 
Choose!* 


Mazzini’s appeal of course proved preposterously premature. In 
a sense which he could not and did not suspect, that Mazzinian 
appeal, its very ineffectuality in that form and at that moment, 
and through its almost immediate conversion into a genuinely 
revolutionary master-idea, may be taken as the well-nigh perfect, 
the ideal document of the paradoxical continuity in the apparently 
episodic ‘‘progress’’ of the Risorgimento. At a very different, but 
almost equally critical, desperate moment of his own life and in 
the affairs of Italy, Machiavelli had quickly returned to his pri- 
mordial idea of a people-defender of its own freedom. So now 
Mazzini, the self-conscious ‘‘antiMachiavelli’’ of the Risorgimento, 
founded the Giovine Italia, the incarnation of his vision of a 
principe-popolo, the irremovably antidynastic demiurge, symbol, 
and instrument of a republican, democratic, and popular Italian 
national revolution. And the ways of the Risorgimento were to 
prove indeed mysterious, the irony of Italian history exquisitely 
resourceful. In March 1861, a Machiavellian statesman, Cavour, 
crowned his cautious dynastic work with the investiture of a 
prince, son of Charles-Albert, as first King of United Italy. Less 
than three generations later, a strange Mazzinian creature was 
nevertheless born in Italy. But beyond all antinomies, it was 
Mazzini who constituted, represented, cemented the ideal continuity 
of the Risorgimento. Risorgimento Italy was Mazzinian before she 
became anything else. Mazzini’s ‘‘failure’’ lifted the Risorgimento 
unto a sphere that reduced all the successes of his opponents to 
momentary victories. For he had envisaged and struggled for a 
free and democratic Italy as part of a new order of spontaneously 
constituted national States that would be the foundation of a 
United States of Europe. To create this Europe became his self- 
appointed task through a life-time of ‘‘devotion to an ideal.’’ But 
ultimately he went much further and engaged in desperate pursuit 
of his last magnificent illusion: the truly ‘‘antiMachiavellian’’ 
mission of rejoining politics to a new morality. In this, his true 
‘*failure,’’ Mazzini joined the ranks of the tragic protagonists of 
universal history who have failed in Promethean missions. 
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During the less than forty years that passed between the fall 
of Napoleon in Italy and the rise of Cavour in Piedmont, a new 
generation of active, hard-working, middle-class Italians rose, if 
with different cohesion and strength, within each of the more than 
half a dozen separate Italian States. By the eve of the Italian 
revolutions of 1848, the organization of their resources and ener- 
gies, the tentative fusion of their ingenuity and ambitions had 
brought about a transformation of Italian economic, social, and 
moral life that was short of ‘‘miraculous.’’ The fact was that a 
new, unofficial political class, a potential ruling élite, had slowly 
emerged from their midst. The bulk of the Italian Liberals of 
mid-nineteenth century, however shaded or divided in their ideo- 
logical outlooks and political program, stemmed from this new 
class which, for practical purposes, ranged from a Count Cavour 
on the liberal Right to a Carlo Cattaneo on the radical Left. Maz- 
zinian ideology cut both vertically and horizontally within and 
across this class, but far from exclusively. Against the secret con- 
spiracies of their youth and, infinitely more important, against 
the ancient, tenacious conspiracy of Italian history and geography, 
of despotic custom and enthroned privilege, of the established 
dynastic and international interests, these Italian middle-class 
liberals pitted the open conspiracy of economics and culture, of 
fertile work and study, of their stirring national consciousness as 
a function of their awakening European conscience. Bound as they 
were by similar economic interest in land, commerce, and partially 
industry, related by common intellectual preparation and cultural 
outlook, and drawn together by a common anti-feudalistic, increass 
ingly bourgeois social consciousness, the liberal middle classes of 
the various Italian States came to possess one fundamental com- 
mon denominator: a reformist, constitutional, limited political 
objective. One would almost be tempted to say that to the very 
eve of the revolutionary explosion of 1848 these moderate Italian 
liberals were optimistic enough, often despite all evidence, to be- 
lieve that a new Italy—confederative as a minimum and unitary 
as an extreme maximum—-was bound to emerge in quiet splendor 
from their liberal hopes like Venus from the waves of the sea. 
Forced, among other things, by the very logic of their activities 
and then by the Bacchanalia of demonstrations in the wake of the 
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election of Pius IX, and faced in 1848 by the outbreak of real 
revolutionary activity in the cities and even in the countryside of 
both North and South, the Italian liberal leaders unexpectedly 
found themselves on the horns of an historie dilemma for which 
their generous illusions had not quite prepared them. That dilemma 
involved the alternatives the liberals faced of either quickly assum- 
ing the direction of the ‘‘hot’’ revolutions or of being overwhelmed 
by them and then seeing their ‘‘hopes of Italy’’ smashed between 
democratic radicalism on the Left and military reaction on the 
Right. Fearing war, they wanted to avoid the revolution; dreading 
the revolution, they thought of avoiding war. They assumed the 
direction of the revolution and they were overwhelmed. 


In 1848 Italian liberalism had to drop the last veil to reveal its 
glowing national soul—-but too much and too early. All of the 
problems of Italian and international polities which the moderate 
liberals had tried to wish away during their own experiment at a 
‘*eold revolution,’’ now, at last, came to enmesh them and brought 
them down to defeat. The Pandora’s box of the Italian national 
revolution broke open with cruel violence in 1848. From within it 
there burst forth in the face of the liberal leaders the nightmarish 
visions of a sorcerer’s apprentice: the figures of faith-breaking 
Princes who, with one exception, would not be Italian and of the 
Pope who could not be an Italian patriot; hesitations and equivo- 
cations in the international policy of Liberal England and Republi- 
ean France; threats or at least suggestion of possible reprisals by 
not so distant Czarist Russia; the military might of Austria in the 
Lombard Valley and then the smashing defeats on the battlefields 
of Custoza and Novara; barricades and blood and terror and the 
anger of the people in the streets of Milan, on the hills of Rome, 
on the lagoons of Venice ; peasants’ revolts, violent seizures of land, 
and heavy-handed repressions in the Kingdom of Naples; and then 
the eries of betrayal and treachery mixed with the calls for 
democracy, the Republic, socialism, and the dreaded convocation 
of an Italian Constituent Assembly. 1848-49: these were indeed 
Italy’s years of wrath and of great hopes and of tragic defeat. No 
political class, not even one tested in the fire of a longer experience 
than the Italian liberals possessed, could predictably have leashed 
all the contradictory forces and elements at work in the Italian 
Revolution. A ‘‘total,’’ an irreversible failure appeared to have 
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overtaken the Italian Risorgimento. For now, it seemed, all efforts, 
however heroic, all programs, however carefully planned, all ideals, 
however sacred, lay shattered on the barricades and the battlefields 
of Italy. The disastrous defeat of the Italian Revolution of 1848 
brought a second Restoration upon Italy. Soon it called for a 
re-examination of the whole set of alternatives that had been tried 
and found wanting toward a realization of the Risorgimento. 


A self-probing by the Italian national conscience made some 
things quite clear while others remained obscure. Most obscure was 
the fate of Italian democracy which had been allowed to go down 
at the barricades by its friends and enemies at home and abroad. 
Quite clear was the fact that the Pope had finally retracted his 
impossible Italian patriotism; that Piedmont had been beaten in 
the field and its Hamletic King, Charles-Albert, had left for self- 
imposed exile; that the Bourbon of Naples and Sicily had for- 
gotten nothing and learned nothing but was somehow back in 
power; that the French troops of the Second Republic and Na- 
poleon III had generously ‘‘liberated’’ Rome . . . from Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, and Pisacane; that the Austrian had put down in blood 
the Milanese and Venetian revolutions and was back in force on 
the plains of Lombardy and in the formidable Quadrilateral. Anger 
and despondenecy gripped Italy and fear and repression and the 
dispersion of the best among her new leaders. Exile was onee 
again a familiar Italian road: in 1849-50 it led to London, Paris, 
Zurich, Lugano, and New York. From these asylums Italian patri- 
ots of many political faiths and shades of opinion—with Mazzini, 
Cattaneo, Montanelli, Pisacane, Garibaldi, and Gioberti towering 
among them—planned, dreamed again, and worked for a return 
to the unfinished business of the Italian revolution. In the mean- 
time, at home in Italy, Italians learned to extract small but life- 
giving fires from the ashes of their disaster. Soon these fires 
lighted their way to unsentimental revaluations of their recent 
calamities. And thus many came to see the essential problems of 
the new day in sharper focus. The realm of the realizable became 
more distinct from that of the desirable. The all-or-nothing at- 
mosphere of 1848-49 was perhaps tragically but necessarily dis- 
persed. In the grey aftermath of defeat, the Italian vanquished 
turned their faces toward the future. 
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Pure ideas were too much, force alone would not be enough. The 
Italian liberal middle-classes learned slowly, painfully, that in 
such a world as Italy lived in, a shield of statecraft might be an 
absolute, if costly, requirement for the realization of their ideals. 
Political force, warfare itself, if necessary, would not be sterile, 
as they had imagined during their dream of an Italian bloodless 
revolution, if realistic leadership kept liberty on its banner and 
was ready to impose the right of a people to live in freedom. After 
mid-century Piedmont came to supply that foree and Cavour as- 
sumed the mantle of leadership which for so long Italian liberals 
had vainly sought within their own divided ranks or in creatures 
of their own imagination. In less than a decade Cavour beat, 
molded, transformed a tiny State on the territorial and cultural 
periphery of Italy into a magnetic, a central element of the newer 
Liberal Italian polities, into a factor of international diplomacy 
which the greater European Powers could no longer igndre. More 
significant'y, soon Cavour began ‘‘unsurping’’ for himself, for his 
King, and for Piedmont the ‘‘seandalous’’ privilege of speaking ‘ 
for all Italy. In 1852 Cavour began his meteoric cacreer as a Min- 
ister of the Piedmontese State in a divided Italy: he ended that 
amazing career as Prime Minister of United Italy in 1861. Through 
economic liberalism and cautious secularism, by subtle diplomatic 
activity and participation in a distant war against Russia on the 
side of Liberal England and Napoleonic France, he won for Pied- 
mont a primacy in Italian polities and a place at the summit in 


European diplomacy. 


At the Paris Peace Congress of 1856, Cavour somehow—for it is 
still the kind of ‘‘mystery’’ historians find it hard to solve— 
managed to make the ‘‘Italian question’’ a responsibility of big- 
Power relations as well as a disturbing element in the guilt-ridden 
conscience of the European, and particularly of British notwbles. 
Louis Napoleon, the self-dramatizing enigma of Europe, was fas- 
cinated and then captivated by Cavour. Cavour was ever careful 
to repay the useful homage of the Emperor of the French: he 
took every occasion, as long as it was necessary, to let the former 
Carbonaro, now ruler of France, believe that he, Cavour believed 
him to be the sole master of European politics 4nd the true arbiter 
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the fate of Italy. They conspired at Plombiéres and in 1859 they 
struck, together, at the Austrian enemy in the plains of Lombardy. 
And then came Villafranca! A 


The ‘‘private’’ meeting at the summit between the Hapsburg 
and the Napoleonic dynasts brought the ‘‘catastrophe’’ of the pre. 
mature armistice. The Cavourian war of liberation of the North 
had ended, it had stopped short, it had been ‘‘frozen’’ by some- 
thing worse than defeat, or so it seemed, by a negotiated ‘‘peace,’’ 
a half-victory! Cavour fumed and cursed at his guilt-less King 
-—and then resigned. He gained six precious, refreshing months of 
fertile vacation and meditation in his beautiful estates at Leri and 
in Switzerland and the chance to take stock of his own and of the 
affairs of Italy. Before long he was heard to exclaim: ‘‘ Viva 
Villafranca!’’ It seemed incredible but typical: Cavour called a 
blessing in disguise what he had cursed as a catastrophe only a 
short time before. Those who had real political eyes to see would 
understand such a stange conversion. At Villafranca, he apparently 
came to believe, the two Dynasts had unmasked their respective 
fears and ambitions and found them of a similar color. Villafranca 
might therefore serve to open Italian eyes to the new European- 
diplomatic facts of life: Austria was still the hereditary enemy, 
but France was not quite the fullfledged friend of Italy. At Plom- 
biéres Cavour had struck a contract with the master of France. 
The young Princess given to the rowdy Imperial cousin could not 
come home again; Savoy and Nice would have to go; Venice was 
still Austrian. Was Lombardy alone fair price for all that could 
have been gained? Cavour mused and re-discovered revolution. 
Revolution, too, like diplomacy, religion, and economies was noth- 
ing but an instrument of statecraft for Cavour. Liberty alone, but 
cautiously gained, guarded, and granted, was not a means but an 
end of his political art. In the spring of 1860, having ‘‘lost’’ more 
than half the prize through war and peace, Cavour had recourse 
to revolutionary tactics to win a full victory. His faithful agents 
in Tuscany, the Romagne, and Emilia guaranteed those provinces 
to Cavour and Piedmont through revolutionary-plebiscitary poli- 
tices. A Cavourian, a Piedmontese-Italian quadrilateral of Turin- 
Milan-Bologna-Florence stood guard now against the ancient 
Austrian fortresses. But it was less than half of Italy. 

Venice and Rome had been placed ‘‘out of bounds’’ for Italy 
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even by Liberal England: the roads to Rome and Venice, the 
greater European Powers clearly intimated, lay only through a 
general European war. Cavour quickly understood that Venice 
and Rome were beyond Italian grasp and that Naples and Palermo 
even beyond reach. Only half, less than half-made, in the spring 
of 1860, Italy seemed destined to be frozen into an uneasy balance 
of divided and opposing forces held in the grip of a larger, if no 
less precarious, balance of European power. Cavour had to wait 
upon time and hold in leash the irrepressible populist leader, Gari- 
baldi, who perhaps would never really understand why Rome and 
Venice could not be touched, and meantime keep at bay the dan- 
gerous prophet of ‘‘total’’ revolution, Mazzini, who certainly 
understood it too well. And, almost mathematically, it was Mazzini 
who came to offer the key to the Italian enigma and Garibaldi who 
seized it to shatter the Cavourian-European idyll of caution and 


quiet diplomacy. 


Mazzini, the anti-Cavourian antagonist par excellence, the inef- 
fectual democratic ‘‘sectarian,’’ the lonely, ostracized idealist of 


the "talian revolution, calmly whispered about, but into the proper 
ears, a realistic secret that stirred his former disciple Garibaldi 
as a siren-call and sent shivers through the political spine of 
Cavour. Mazzini offered a magnificent, if dangerous, solution to 
the Italian problem through a simple formula for realistic-revolu- 
tionary-military action, a genial strategic-political plan which the 
old soldier and brilliant tactician Garibaldi eventually made his 
own. ‘‘Al Centro, mirando al Sud!’’ Mazzini said simply. That 
Center, of course, was Rome. Rome alone, Mazzini had consistently 
preached, would consecrate the Risorgimento of Italy. The idea of 
Rome, the myth of Rome, the liberation of Rome had sustained 
him before and after the tragic fall of the Republic in 1849. Rome 
alone aroused to high pitch the pulsating universalist core of the 
messianie Mazzinian vision. Cavourian statecraft, Mazzini felt, had 
led Italy only to a military-diplomatic compromise, a bureaucratic- 
centralist blind-alley. The Italian democratic revolution of 1848-49 
had been deflected by conservative Italian Liberalism and then it 
had been defeated by the hegemonic forces of European reaction. 
Now, in 1859-60, Cavourian polities and Napoleonic ambitions were 
repeating the old, tragic trick and threatened to institutionalize 
the Antirevolution in a resurgent Italy. Now or never the Gordian 
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knot of the Risorgimento had to be cut. For it was no longer true, 
Mazzini insisted, that all roads led to Rome. The only Italian road . 
to Rome—and thence also to Venice—now started only at Palermo 
and passed through a liberated Naples. The fate of the Bourbon 
in the South, of the Pope in the Center, and of the Austrian in 
Venice were indissolubly linked and they could and would be un- 
loosened together, through an organic-revolutionary strategy for 
the fullfillment of the Risorgimento. Only Garibaldi, even if he 
denied his master Mazzini at every cock-crow of the Piedmontese 
Kingdom, could be the general of the Italian democratic revolution. 


Giuseppe Mazzini had once again revised and fused the elements 
of his revolutionary thought and action into a concrete strategic 
alternative-implementation to the Cavourian model of Machia- 
vellian statecraft and Liberal ideology. This was to prove Mazzini’s 
last, bold, desperate gamble with the Radical initiative of the 
national revolution. The very simplicity of the last Mazzinian 
formula could not and did not hide the frightful risks that its 
total application by Garibaldi might involve. Perhaps only the two 
arch-antagonists, Mazzini and Cavour, fully understood this, each 
in his fashion. 


Garibaldi’s conquest and liberation of the South from May to 
Septémber 1860 was indeed the most dramatic but also the most 
decisive moment of the post-1848 course of the national revolution. 
For that brief, magnificent, expectant moment, Garibaldi held the 
fate of Italy and perhaps of European peace in his soldier’s hands. 
An Italian civil war, a religious war, a new war against Austria, 
and, possibly, a wider European conflict seemed to be his to pre- 
cipitate or prevent. But for the sake of Italy they were so desper- 
ately, if so differently fighting for, Garibaldi denied again his 
ancient master Mazzini and permitted their common antagonist 
Cavour to bring once again in his subtle way, statecraft to bear upon 
the Italian national revolution: Cavour deflected the revolution in 
the South, appropriated it in the Center minus Rome, agitated the 
democratic ideology to neutralize a fearful Rome, and hastened to 
remove root and branch the Radical-republican work in the South, 
in the Center, and in the North of Italy. The last, crucial, historic 
confrontation of all the fundamental alternatives within the Risor- 
gimento and of the major protagonists of the Italian national 
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revolution had apparently occurred. Only Cavour, it seemed, had 
gained the final victory in a conflict of giants. 
7 

Cavour: a name, an event in Italian and European history. This 
shrewd Piedmontese statesman looked like the incarnation of the 
prosaic and acted like a passionate visionary. A master of politics 
who breathed economics, he rattled off statistics as if he were 
reciting poetry. A former aristocratic playboy turned journalist, 
he molded himself into an incomparable practitioner of interna- 
tional diplomacy. An authoritarian politico, he was indeed ‘‘a son 
of liberty’’ to which, as he consistently avowed, he ‘‘owed all’’ 
that he was. Cavour was to combine a genuine Machiavellian real- 
ism with a patriotic fervor that left Europe sometimes in fear, 
often in wonder, and practically always in admiration. Aided and 
abetted by a Sovereign, Victor Emanuel II, who was neither 
Hamlet nor Caesar but a real master in his own house and mind; 
assisted by a few faithful colleagues, with Costantino Nigra later 
towering among them; loyally served by some personal friends; 
and applauded or cursed all the way, from extreme Right and 
Left in Parliament and out, in Turin, throughout Europe and in 
Italy, Cavour seemed to turn the mysterious wheels of politics and 
diplomacy slowly but never in a vacuum. Some gained a glimpse 
from the threshold of Cavourian statecraft. Very few penetrated 
into the areana of his art in his day and it is still a source of 
fascination—admired, condemned, analyzed by biographers, his- 
torians, and political scientists. In his day and later, Cavour was 
seen by some as a sort of Antichrist in miniature, a demonic 
exponent of the awesome formula of ‘‘a free Church in a free 
State,’’ an upstart subverter of an ancient social order, the despotic 
manipulator of Italian consciences. For still others, Cavour’s 
methods and objectives became immediately suffused with sacro- 
sanctity, even when they seemed to bespeak nothing but uncer. 
tainty and contradiction, violent wrath and calculated fury. 


Giuseppe Massari, Cavour’s would-be Boswell and journalistic 
mouthpiece, whose revealing Diario dalle cento voci has recently 
been re-issued in trustworthy edition, liked to characterize himself 
‘*la chitarra del Ministero.’’ A South Italian Liberal exile in Turin 
and director of the officious Gazzetta Piemontese Massari has, in 
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most cases perhaps unconsciously, strewn his Diary with rare ma- 
terials and suggestions for a sketch of a portrait of Cavour at 
work. The worshipper’s ejaculatory attitude toward his great idol, 
‘‘the eternal Minister’’ Cavour, guarantees an ingenuous candor 
in Massari that gives his entries their best documentary value. 
Once or twice he lets himself go with confessions of despair as to 
what Italian and European politics was all about. ‘‘Che Babilonia 
é questa diplomuzia!’’ he exclaims in his entry for March 12, 1859. 
He means, of course, that both European diplomacy and Cavour’s 
statecraft were eluding his grasp. And his master subtly uses 
Massari as an instrument of his diplomacy. On September 21, 1858, 
Cavour told Massari in great secrecy but with the hope, in fact 
the near certainty that his words would be immediately reported 
to their mutual friend Sir James Hudson, the British Ambassador 
in Turin, that ‘‘we mean to chase the Austrians out of Italy, even 
if we should have to burn our cities and leave a legacy of desola- 
tion to our children.’’ With Plombiéres, the French alliance, and 
the King’s ‘‘grido di dolore’’ speech behind him, on February 17, 
1859, Cavour exclaimed: ‘‘We shall wage war on Austria, even if 
it should be necessary to wage it [also] on England... . I am 
resigned to seeing Genoa bombarded by the British.’’ In answer 
to the British request and the Austrian demand of the disarma- 
ment of the ‘‘volunteers,’’ on April 16, 1859, Cavour simply said: 
‘‘T do not tremble: I am ready to bouleverser le monde.’’ And on 
April 21: ‘‘ As to disarming the volunteers, rather than give in we 
shall set fire to Italy.’’ And five days later, following the leave- 
taking by the Austrian Minister at Turin, Cavour made the cele- 
brated phrase: ‘‘ Alea jacta est. Nous avons fait de l’histoire: et 
maintenant allons diner.’’ He had indeed made history and few 
of his guests at dinner that evening really knew the true propor- 
tions of the efforts, the subtleties, the patience behind the jovial 
Cavourian bon mot. At that moment not even Cavour himself could 
possibly have suspected the multiplication of labor he was to face 
within less than three months with the contretemps of the meeting 
at the summit of Villafranca and then, within a year, the monn- 
mental problems raised by Garibaldi’s liberation of the South. 


Cavour’s was the métier of the real politico, of the genuine 
statesman, of a maker of States. Perennially on the job, restlessly 
ready to begin again after every bad turn, he was keen-eyed enough 
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to learn the secret of extracting the potential of success from almost 
every failure. He occasionally enjoyed the self-dramatizing privi- 
leges of the political demiurges, but he always generously paid for 
them with the hard coin of realistic work and action, never with 
the cheap counterfeit of empty rhetoric and facile histrionics. 
Though he knew how to lead, there was no duce-complex in him; 
though he knew how to manipulate political allegiances and men 
and self-interest, he never lost the sense of the permanent values 
involved in all political action. Thus, on both the Italian and the 
European stage, at some moment or other, he had nearly everyone, 
particularly his enemies, working for him. He acquired and ex- 
quisitely exploited an incredible proficiency at reconciling im- 
possible contradictions in Italian politics and European affairs. 
Victor Emanuel II, the Pope, and King Bomba of the Two Sicilies, 
Leopold of Tuscany and the miniature tyrants of North-Central 
Italy, Mazzini and Garibaldi, La Farina and Crispi, Depretis and 
Visconti-Venosta, Nigra and Ricasoli, Massari and Sir James Hud- 
son, the bomb-thrower Felice Orsini and the charm-thrower Coun- 
tess Castiglione, and the Emperor of the French and the Austrian 
Emperor, the British Foreign Office and the Czar of All the 
Russians—all, at one moment or another, were subtly turned into 
instruments of Cavourian politics. Directly or reluctantly, gladly 
or unwittingly, they all played a part in the complex Cavourian 
job of making Italy. There was much in the complicated Italian 
and European worlds of his day that Cavour did not, perhaps 
would not even try to understand. But he knew that he was neither 
philosopher nor philanthropist, neither prophet nor moralist, 
neither priest nor reformer. His real world was circumscribed by 
many things: tradition, interest, and time. But in that world 
Cavour was a genuine Machiavellian prince in action. He loved 
his vocation, his work, but not as a game, because he knew that 
polities is also of the stuff of men’s lives. To his finest hour in 
March and to the premature end in June of that incredible Italian 
year 1861, Cavour had dreamed with his eyes wide-open, fixed 
upon the realities of Italy but also upon the potentialities of a 


new European era. 
Thus the Risorgimento had apparently found its sole practicable 


tracks in the Cavourian realist-Machiavellian statecraft and in 
the Piedmontese-Liberal initiative. Together, these had sought to 
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steer and lead toward a special form of Italian state-making and 
unity, toward a special direction of the national revolution. 
Giobertian Neoguelphism, Mazzinian republicanism, Garibaldian 
populism and Cattoneo’s, radical federalism lay strewn in 
defeat amid the debris of impossible dreams, along the road 
that had made for success in the Piedmontese initiative and in 
that Cavourian statecraft. As it was, both of these, for what- 
ever defects and defections they did possess, had helped to bring 
Italy once again, promisingly, within the active circle of the 
European political order, back to a Europe astir with new ferments 
of life and work and culture through what proved to be the last 
great phase of a European age. 


Europe and Italy, Italy-in-Europe: these were the terms of 
reference of all the great figures of the Risorgimento. However 
they had differed on means and objectives in their vision of the 
Italian national revolution, Romagnosi and Confalonieri, Cattaneo 
and Mazzini, Pisacane and Garibaldi struck an essential chord of 
agreement in Cavour on this larger mission of the Risorgimento. 
If, therefore, Cavour empirically succeeded against most of them, 
he also fundamentally succeeded for them. In the passage from a 
Conservative to a Liberal Europe in mid-nineteenth century, from 
romantic to realist Europe, from the merging extremes of a linger- 
ing cosmopolitan-parochial Europe to the new national Europe of 
1850-70, Cavour the man and the statesman proved to be the most 
effective, the sturdiest, perhaps the safest link between Italy’s 
political past and his day’s tough, new requirements for survival 
and advance. Expert navigator that he was, Cavour finally brought 
his ship of State safely into port by steering cannily with and 
frequently against the currents and countercurrents of his times. 
It was often no mean feat to plumb the dark waters of Italian 
polities and of international diplomacy, and once or twice he came 
literally to the brink of disaster. The pistol under his pillow was 
his reminder, his symbol, his sense of the sword of Damocles in 
all historie action. His glimpses of the abyss were real and they 
nourished his essential realism. 


Cavour’s final victory was as amazing as it had seemed neces- 
sary. Italy had to be made, he felt, and there was little time to 


lose. There were other possible solutions to the ‘‘Italian question,’ 
and not a few had been tried in 1848-49, but thereafter no other 
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seemed or was made feasible. The European Powers of his day— 
post-Metternichian Austria, Napoleonic France, Czarist Russia, 
Liberal England herself—could not be expected to possess an 
inexhaustible fund of patience with ‘‘iittle upstarts’’ who went 
around playing with fire--diplomatic. pol'tical, ideological, psy- 
chologice!, and military fire. Whatever the cost, he led many to 
believe, ‘‘la Cosa,’’ Italy, nad to be made, hali of it. if absolutely 
necessary, ali of it, if possible. ‘‘Jolly fellow’’ and ‘‘fine gentle- 
man’’ though he was, as i.:s British friends thought of him, Cavour 
could not risk also appearing a ‘‘mauvais coucheur’’ and a ‘‘ras- 
eally’’ disturber of the European peace for nothing. In the 
Machiavellian world of European politics in which men had to 
operate, Cavour would not and could not be a cisarmed prophet. 
In that world he learned to play as fine a hand as any player and 
ultimately won against great odds. He helped powerfully toward 
making Italy in the image of a Europe he admired—an Anglo- 
French Europe at its best and at its worst—but not of a Prussian 
Europe. 

Cavour had re-inserted Italy into the European state-system. 
He would have needed time, the time he did not have, to plunge 
that Italy again fully into the mainstream of European civilization. 
To this task he undoubtedly would have applied the resources of 
his genuine political genius. His sometimes hard, authoritarian 
ways were not necessarily functions of a crypto-Caesarism: he 
always stood equidistantly away between Napoleon and Bismarck. 
As it was, he had to leave the harder, larger work of reconstruction 
defective, unfinished. The accidents of Italy’s historic heritage 
and the twists of his personal fate conspired cruelly toward a 
postponement and unpredictable deviations in the work of recon- 
struction. . 

Now Cavour’s own work, such as it was, seems inflexibly rooted 
to the national politics and Liberal ethos of an Italian and Euro- 
pean moment which he himself helped to create. Perhaps this 
might not have been the case had fate accorded him, if not the 
eighty-four years it so generously allotted Otto von Bismarck 
through war and peace, at least the three-score and ten it is sup- 
posed to grant automatically, proverbially, to most mortals. But 
Cavour had worn himself out by the age of fifty-one. He survived 
for less than a hundred days his great hour of triumph. As it is, 
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therefore, the stress and strain of war and revolution, of actual 
or potential civil war, of international intrigue and national con- 
flicts, of authoritarian means to liberal ends rather than the 
product of serene and fruitful days of peace, are stamped deeply 
upon the Cavourian historic features. He lives, fascinatingly but 
also somewhat remotely, as if emprisoned within the fabrie of his 
age, at once a hero and a victim of a time that gave him no time 
to refashion the Italy he had made and to bring her still closer 
to the Europe he had loved. 


8 


Cavourian state-making was one result of the Italian national 
revolution just as this had become an aspect of the Risorgimento. 
A palingenesis of Italian life, a great spiritual-cultural revolution, 
an organic transvaluation of Italian historic values had been ce- 
mented in the foundations of the Risorgimento. Like all great, 
ideal revolutions, the Risorgimento failed to realize a total trans- 
formation of Italian humanity. In this sense, perhaps no more 
and no less than all the historic European Revolutions, the Risor- 
gimento may indeed be judged a rivoluzione mancata. Certainly. 
neither in 1848-49 nor in 1859-61 could the practical results be 
equated to the ideal sum envisaged in some quarters. ‘‘We willed 
ten,’’ Mazzini wrote, ‘‘and produced two,’’ and, as one of his 
keenest students later remarked, ‘‘to produce that ‘two,’ other 
forces, foreign to his thought and action, contributed powerfulty.”’ 
Legitimately standing on the mountain-tops of their contrasting 
incorruptible faith in a larger regeneration of Italy, Giuseppe 
Mazzini, the unique ascetic of the Risorgimento, and Carlo Cat- 
taneo, the unbending federalist thinker, made self-confessions of 
‘‘defeat,’’ of utter ‘‘failure,’’ for their visions of the Italian 
world and for their efforts to change it. For in a way that the 
professional ‘‘total’’ revolutionist Karl Marx never suspected, 
Mazzini and Cattaneo had indeed not been content merely to re- 
interpret the world but had spent a life-time to change it. Now 
they felt like disarmed prophets, broken and defeated. In the 
midst of the Garibaldian movement of liberation in the South, 
which was his own as well as Mazzini’s last chance, Cattaneo wrote: 
‘‘My life is without pleasure and without hope. Only continual 
work puts my sad thoughts to flight, but inside me I am dead.’’ 
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The year before his death, in 1871, Mazzini confessed: ‘‘I attempt 
to do the little I can for an ideal Italy and for men who are not 
yet. And if this religious sentiment had not fortunately remained 
in me, I would have killed myself.’’ 


Ironically, the slow, often redeeming, labor of history has at 
last transmuted the cruel sentiment of failure and death of these 
tragic figures of the Risorgimento and of their brother spiritual 
master-guides of the national revolution into a new inspiration, a 
sense of an ideal fulfillment of their broken lives and visions. A 
century after their ‘‘failures,’’ they too live again in that realm 
of thought and spirit and passion for European values and human 
freedom which they had so preeminently made their own. For 
Mazzini and Cattaneo and their disciples, however otherwise in 
disagreement, had similarly not regarded polities as a game or an 
instrument of power. Politics had been for them not statecrcaft 
alone, but a truly noble dedication, an activity of the intellect and 
of the spirit, an instrument of the Promethean act of human 
liberation. Whether they had spoken, as Mazzini had, of a holy 
alliance of the European peoples or, as Cattaneo had, of the 
United States of Europe, whether of the necessity of national 
freedom as a prerequisite of an international order or of well- 
protected federal pacts as the links of a world community, they 
had raised freedom to the status of an imperative of the Italian 
and European conscience. The unity of Europe, they had differ- 
ently taught, was not in its system of States but rather imbedded 
in the conscience of its peoples: the unity of Europe sprang from 
a moral and spiritual sphere. Divided by Power, Europe was des- 
tined to be united by Culture. The body politic of Europe, they 
believed, had been a mask for the legalized violence of States. The 
United States of Europe was the sole hope for a Risorgimento of 
the European peoples. They had thus seen Italy as a function of a 
continuing European revolution not merely of politics but of eul- 
ture and of conscience. They had at last envisaged a European 
Risorgimento in which the big neccessities of life—polities, eco- 
nomics, diplomacy, social change, scientific achievement, technical 
progress, material well-bing-—would prove empty prizes if they 
did not minister in freedom to the potentialities of European 
civilization. Mazzini and Cattaneo, these defeated, these failures, 
and disarmed prophets had indeed helped to make an Italy that 
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‘‘was not yet’’ when the great victor of the Italian national 
revolution died. But this is not their sole title to their spiritual 
children’s veneration. For if they had shaped the Risorgimento 
into a rich legacy to future generations of Italians, they had also 
stamped it with their passionate vision of freedom into a unique, 
a truly ideal moment in the history of all the European peoples. 


A. WILLIAM SALOMONE 
New York University 


Editor’s Note: Restrictions of space and our desire to publish Professor 
Salomone’s article in its entirety have made it necessary to omit the 
copious documentation which accompanies it. The author is preparing 
for publication a volume of essays on modern Italian history in which 
this article will be included with the documentary references. Professor 
Salomone’s prize-winning book on Italian Democracy in the Making has 
recently been re-issued in a second, expanded edition under the title of 
Italy in the Giolittian Era. Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 


1960. 





IMPORTANZA POLITICO LETTERARIA DEI 
PRIMI MANIFESTI ROMANTICI ITALIANI 


“La poesia nazionale- e per nazionale intendo quella che non @ incep- 
pata da forme prestabilite, guasta e inservilita dall’imitazione esclusiva 
d’una scuola, e dall’arti poetiche coniate da un uomo, o da un’accademia, 
a perpetuo codice degli ingegni avvenire, ma sgorga libera e ingenua 
dalle viscere della nazione- @ l’alito del popolo, lo specchio in cui si 
riflette, pid che altrove, il pensiero, l’idea che quel popolo @ chiamato a 
svolgere e rappresentare nella storia della umanita; perché il poeta, dove 
non @ l’eletto del principe, dove la cortigianeria non gli profana la 
musa, @ l’eletto del popolo, e v’é un eco nell’anima sua per le gioie, pei 
dolori, per gli effetti dei milioni.. .”? 


Queste parole di Giuseppe Mazzini, scritte diciannove anni 
dopo il Congresso di Vienna, possono considerarsi come uno dei 
definitivi suggelli del connubio fra il programma della nuova 
letteratura romantica ed il programma degli apostoli pit efficaci 
del Risorgimento italiano. Esse costituiscono, quasi, una nuova 
codificazione della norma che, progressivamente, tende ad 
assorbire, con la sua forza direzionale, la massima parte della 
produzione letteraria italiana, nei cinquanta anni che seguono la 
pubblicazione dei primi manifesti romantici del 1816. Leopardi e 
Manzoni si sottraggono con l’autonomia dei grandissimi, alle 
troppo rigide influenze di scuola: perd |’atmosfera letteraria, in 
cui essi vivono, li spinge a sempre pill chiaramente individuare 
in se stessi le moventi della loro ispirazione e del loro sviluppo. 
Il primo romanticismo italiano comincia ad essere sentito chiara- 
mente come fatto superato verso il 1860, con le prime affermazioni 
del secondo romanticismo lombardo, che trova una della sue 
motivazioni pitt profonde proprio nella riconsiderazione della 
tematica romantica, e vede, di conseguenza, le soluzioni patriottiche 
e moralistiche dei primi romantici come una deviazione dal genuino 
spirito di quella tematic. Si ha dunque una denuncia della subor- 
dinazione della letteratura alle esigenze politiche, civili e sociali; 
bisogna ricordare, ad ogni modo, che nel 1860 le speranze di uni- 
fieazione politica dell’Italia, cosi fortemente sentite dai primi 
romantici, erano quasi diventate una realté e che questi, gid dal 
1816, avevano considerato l’unita nazionale come fondamentale 
premessa al libero esplicarsi del vero talento letterario, cioé della 
natura artistica romantica.” 
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Il 1816, che vide ]’app@rizione dei tre primi manifesti romantici 
pia notevoli, 6 un anno di grande importanza nella storia della 
cultura ottocentesca e del movimento risorgimentale. Lo scontro 
fra classici e romantici, che si preparava gi® da qualche tempo, 
avvenne con subitanea violenza. Con uguale violenza, idee nuove, 
ancora grezze, ma dense di significati, furono introdotte come 
forze vive nella cultura italiana, iniziando cosi un periodo in cui 
queste idee vennero ad alimentare lo spirito italiano, variamente 
teso ad incorporarle, o respingerle, come aliene da esso. Come é 
ben noto, la prima battaglia romantica italiana seoppi® in seguito 
alla pubblicazione dell’articolo di Madama de Staél: Sulla maniera 
e l’utilita delle traduzioni, apparso nel gennaio del 1816 sul primo 
numero della Biblioteca italiana. Questo giornale milanese era 
sovvenzionato dal governo austriaco: i suoi scopi politici, illustrati 
da Alessandro Luzio ed Eugenia Montanari,’ sono sommati dalla 
seguente confessione del suo direttore, Giuseppe Acerbi, che dice 
ad un fidato amico: 


il Governo (austriaco) ha ottenuto il suo [scopo] con l’avere un giornale, 
dove poter destramente introdurre quelle massime e quei principi che 
interessano alle sue mire politiche.* 


Né 1’Acerbi, perd, il quale presentava al pubblico il suo giornale 
come pacifico luogo d’incontro degli ingegni italiani e stranieri, 
né il governatore austriaco Saurau, che vedeva nello scritto della 
Staél un sussidio alla sua politica, si mostrarono eccessivamente 
oculati nell’accogliere 1’articolo della signora francese nella Biblio- 
teca italiana. Madame de Staél aveva, infatti, saputo destramente 
introdurre in esso cariche esplosive tali da provocare inevitabili 
esplosioni in quell’ambiente milanese, e italiano, dei primi anni 
della Restaurazione, ‘‘cosi irritabile ed irritato,’’ a detta dello 
stesso Acerbi. 

Nel suo articolo Madame de Staél é@ tutta volta il futuro 
verso un avvenire che costituisce un superamento di quel passato, 
che, in politica, la Santa Alleanza intendeva perpetuare. Ella 
concepisce la letteratura come uno strumento di educazione sociale, 
e la nuova letteratura, trasformata e rinvigorita dall’intelligente 
commercio con le letterature europee, come un mezzo per risvegliar- 
si ‘‘da un sonno oscuro’’ e meritarsi il rispetto dei popoli. 
Assai interessante, se pur cauto, é l’insistere della Staél sul 
concetto di nazione italiana, ora intravista storicamente come 
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unita spirituale non completata dall’unita politica, ora rampognata 
per il suo ozio intellettuale, ora (arditamente, ma non scoperta- 
mente) chiamata a scuotersi come unita attiva e provvedere ai 
figli pit dotati libero campo per la manifestazione dei loro talenti. 
La stretta relazione stabilita dalla Staél fra la proficua vita in- 
tellettuale dell’individuo, fra il suo progredire ed il progredire 
della nazione, secondo gli interessi che sorgono dal suo seno stesso, 
non poteva che essere accolta con plauso negli ambienti liberali 
del tempo ed essere aspramente invisa, 0 non riconosciuta, dai 
fautori della Restaurazione. 


L’Italia del secondo decennio dell’Ottocento, in special modo 
la Lombardia ed il Piemonte, é piena di fermenti risorgimentali. 
Lo stesso termine risorgimento é@ stato coniato ed ha gia una tra- 
dizione.' Il pensiero politico di Pietro Verri, Vincenzo Cuoco, 
Mario Pagano, Melchiorre Gioia, Gian Domenico Romagnosi, per 
citare aleuni dei pensatori presentati dagli autori dei manifesti 
romantici del 1816 come coloro da cui lo scrittore nuovo pud trarre 
salutare nutrimento, lievita attivamente in larghi strati della 
classe intellettuale italiana. Gia negli ultimi anni del secolo XVIII 
il Verri ha detto di non disperare il ‘‘risorgimento della patria,’’ 
nonostante ‘‘il torpore e la stupidita’’ dei suoi concittadini.* I 
primi anni del nuovo secolo hanno visto un riassestamento del 
pensiero politico italiano ed una reazione al sensismo, che aveva 
dominato tanta parte delle vita intellettwale italiana del Sette- 
cento.” Particolarmente importante per la sua vicinanza agli am- 
bienti romantici, di cui ci oceupiamo, é il pensiero di Melchiorre 
Gioia. Egli riesce a dare al principio della liberta civile una fonda- 
zione filosofica, che preclude ogni sconfinamento nello scetticismo, 
fornendo in tal modo ai primi romantici un appoggio di capitale 
importanza. ” I] Gioia si muove in un terreno commune a questi 
romantici: la liberta per lui non é soltanto un’esigenza vivissima ; 
egli sente fortemente la necessita di destare la coscienza nazionale, 
identificata quasi con la coscienza della personalita del popolo, 
ed il bisogno della unificazione nazionale. Gian Domenico Romagn- 
osi, il futuro collaboratore del Conciliatore, nella prima parte 
della sua Scienza delle costituzioni, pubblicata nel 1815, diceva 
testualmente che alla nazione spetta ‘‘decretare la forma del 
governo; sapere cid che fa il governo, far sapere cid a cui deve 
provvedere il governo.’™ 
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Il forte senso morale e 1’ottimismo filosofico, accompagnati e 
spesso in funzione d’un profondo amore per |’Italia, che costituisco- 
no le sottocorrenti pit notevoli dell’ambiente sopra solo brevemente 
deseritto, sono anche alla base delle personalita di Lodovieo Di 
Breme, come essa si rivela specialmente in quel suo interessan- 
tissimo scritto intitolato Grand commentaire sur un petit article,” 
e si manifestano, quali forze di coesione, nel suo Discorso intorno 
all’ingiustizia di alcuni giudizi letterari italiani,” in difesa della 
Staél. All’epoca del Discorso il Di Breme ha gia maturato pro- 
fonde convinzioni: le condizioni politiche dell’Italia della Restau- 
razione suscitano la sua pieta;* egli si lega d’amicizia col grande 
liberale Federico Confalonieri; pensa con fermezza che la dignita 
dell’uomo si manifesta attraverso |’attuazione della morale, metten- 
dosi cioé al servizio dei veri e duraturi interessi dell‘umanita, 
giungendo quindi a condannare |’ignoranza e |’orgoglio di troppi 
italiani e sperando solo nei pochi giusti.” 


Tenendo a mente tutto cid é@ facile comprendere come il Di 
Breme, tormentato dal pensiero della presente miseria italiana ed 
incline ad aceogliere quanto promettesse un futuro migliore, si 
indignasse nel vedere |’articolo della sua amica” Madame de Staél 
considerato come offesa alla gloria italiana, da piccoli provinciali 
meschini, quali il corrispondente dello Spettatore. Le osservazioni 
della Staél sull’ozio intellettuale non potevano offendere il Di Breme, 
che ne aveva gia riconosciuto la fondatezza; ma ben pit che dal 
senso di amicizia per la signora francese la foga polemica del 
Discorso deriva dal desiderio di mostrare come vero amor patrio 
possa dimostrarsi attraverso |’attivita letteraria. Il problema del 
rinnovamento della letteratura italiana é, sin da questi inizi della 
polemica classico-romantica, considerato non in relazione a un 
ristretto pubblico, ma in campo nazionale e in stretta relazione 
agli interessi politici nazionali. 

La figura del liberale, di colui che ha fede in un “‘risorgimento 
di idee’’ preludio ad ‘‘una splendida era,’™ si compone con forza 
e rapidita nella persona dell’autore, sin dalla breve lettera dedi- 
catoria al padre, che precede il Discorso intorno all’ingiustizia di 
wlcuni giudizi letterari italiani. La concezione dell ’Italia come una 
nazione moderna, che ha il diritto e il dovere di partecipare alla 
vita europea con fervido scambio d’idee, mantenendo intatte le 
caratteristiche del suo genio, costituisce |’ossatura sulla quale si 
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sviluppa l’intero Discorso. L’Italia del Di Breme, e quella dei 
primi romantici in genere, non é@, come per i loro antagonisti 
classicisti, un ideale che risulta da una serie di logore immagini 
poetiche, ma una realta storicamente vista e sentita. Uno dei 
meriti di Madame de Staél é, secondo il suo difensore, d’aver visto 
questa Italia, la cui energia deve risvegliarsi, che si deve mettere 
cogli altri popoli nel cammino del progresso, senza perdere ‘‘la 
fisionomia nazionale,’’ senza che i contatti con gli stranieri 
‘fadulterino l’indole degli italiani.’ Il significato politico di 
questa presa di posizione risultera ancor piii nella sua importanza 
se pensiamo che, nel 1814, ]’imperatore d’Austria aveva affermato: 
‘‘Bisogna che i Lombardi dimentichino d’essere italiani.’’ 


Di Breme sa vedere le buone qualita degli italiani,” 


bensi vi ha sospetto su l’attuale nostra volonta, sull’energico uso di questi 
nostri mirabili pregi; ci si chiede conto della direzione utile, od inutile, 
© perniciosa, che per noi si @ data nelle diverse eta alla cultura e alla 
disciplina delle menti nostre. Inerti siam noi, molli nel culto del vero e 
del sublime; svogliata @ attualmente l’anima italiana; il tormentoso amor 
proprio soltanto @ desto piii che mai. Percid invece di drizzare ad alte 
mire le nostre intenzioni, piii comodo ci sembra magnificare le frivolezze 
intorno a cui spendiamo la nostra vita letteraria.™ 


Questo centralissimo passo del Discorso testimonia il culto 
dibremiano per l’energia ed un alto senso morale, che portano 
l’autore a condannare chiunque, ricco di forze intellettuali, non 
le indirizza in un comune sforzo di miglioramento sociale. E 
possibile, inoltre, vedere qui la costante tendenza del Di Breme 
a considerare il fatto letterario non come autonomo, o fine a se 
stesso, ma come legato alla societa in cui si origina, interprete dei 
suoi bisogni, guida verso un suo futuro migliore. Una tale ten- 
denza, fondamentale nei primi romantici italiani, é illustrata 
ancora da un passo del Grand Commentaire del 1817," che mostra 
quanto essa fosse radicata nell’animo dello scrittore. Quivi Di 
Breme, elencati rapidamente i temi pili comuni del canto poetico, 
chiama la patria sorgente primaria d’ispirazione e vede 1’ideale 
della patria italiana rinvigorirsi sempre pit nelle rinnovate cele- 
brazioni. Questo pensiero lo trasporta nel futuro, di fronte ad 
una Italia riunita dalle Alpi al sepolero di Virgilio, dove una 
eatena di braccia fraterne provvede alla mutua prosperita ed al 
mutuo onore, ed egli grida allora: ‘‘La politique respectera un 
jour cette touchante unanimité des coeurs italiens,’’ confondendo 
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di nuovo, ed irrimediabilmente, la lirica foga delle sue aspirazioni 
politiche e gli interessi strettamente letterari. Cid al punto che 
egli continua affermando che la politica si adegua al sentire 
d’una societa nazionale e che la politica di coloro, che hanno 
attualmente potere sull’Italia, specula sui vizi e le debolezze 
italiane, ma dovra ben cambiare di fronte all’esplosione delle 
italiche virti, o cessera d’essere politica. Un tale evento, perd, 
dovra essere preceduto e preparato da un profondo processo di 
risanamento morale, di ricostruzione delle coscienza individuali.” 


Il particolare spirito rivoluzionario, che pervade questo passo 
del Grand Commentaire, si fa risentire nel Discorso in difesa della 
Staél, dove, con abilita e coraggio, Di Breme riesce a dire che, 
se aleune forme di governo non permettono ‘‘il perfezionamento 
delle idee” (cioé quel processo destinato a sovvertirli), bisogna 
liberarsene.™ L’allusione alla politica della Restaurazione é palese, 
come é ovvio il continuo riferimento ad un Italia pulsante, 
dolorante, apatica, contraddittoria, ma piena di possibilita. Sullo 
sfondo di questa Italia Di Breme staglia, alla fine del suo Discorso, 
il tipo del poeta romantico, campione della stirpe e della liberta 
nazionale, deducendolo da Corinne di Madame de Staél, e ridu- 
eendolo al tipo d’un Dante e d’un Petrarea, ‘‘valorosi poeti 
dell’italica indipendenza’’ e forzando (complice la Staél) 
l’esattezza storica al punto di far dell’Italia la prima fonte 
d’ispirazione dello stesso Petrarea e di quanti fra gli italiani 
grandi veramente furono, o alla vera grandezza aspirarono.” 

Data dunque questa concezione dell’Italia, 1’amor patrio, per 
il Di Breme, non pud essere fatto consistere nella difesa di 
interessi privati ed in vana retorica nazionalista: la confessione 
dei vizi nazionali e la volonta di superarli, come dimostrano le 
pit grandi figure delle storia italiana (considerata dal particolare 
punto di vista dello scrittore), é la miglior maniera di mostrare 
il proprio attaccamento alla patria. Il genuino amor patrio si nutre 
di realta. E assurdo quindi che s’appellino all’amor dell’Jtalia 


coloro (i classicisti che applicano il loro intelletto nel riandare cose 
gia sapute, o non rilevanti da sapersi ...; che mostrano di non intendere 
siccome le variazioni dei tempi generano variazioni nel pensare e nel 
sentire.” 


Amor di patria é far si che gli scritti, attraverso i quali la vita 
italiana é conosciuta all’estero, ‘‘portino religiosamente, 1’impronta 
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nazionale in ogni genere di scienze, di gusto, di costumi;’’ amor di 
patria é preoccuparsi ‘‘dei bisogni attuali dell’incivilimento 
(italiano),’’ senza fermarsi ad una sterile considerazione dei nomi 
di coloro che resero e rendono 1|’Italia degna del rispetto del- 
I’Europa.” La conseguenza logica derivata dal Di Breme dal suo 
esame dell’amor patrio consiste nel far dell’attivita letteraria 
una alta manifestazione di esso. Egli afferma infatti risolutamente 
che i romantici, ‘‘uomini di sublime schiatta italiana,’’ seguono 
una poetica 

capace di esprimere di per sé tutte quelle impressioni, tutti quegli affetti 
che sono generati... dalle nostre religioni spirituali, dalle forme socie- 
voli, dal dignitoso culto che (tributano) alle donne, dalle arti, dai saperi 
infinitissimi di cui (sono) in possesso;* 


innestandosi, in quel modo, nella pitti genuina tradizione italiana, 
cereando di rendersene degni fuori dei limiti innaturali, sterili e 
frivoli delle dottrine classiciste, mentre . . .. potremmo aggiungere 
noi, modestia, e la raffinatezza critica classicista, si volatizzano 
nei romantici bollori polemici. 


Potrebbe sembrare, a prima vista, che il contenuto teoretico 
letterario del Discorso del Di Breme pecchi talmente in genericita 
da non resistere ad aleune ecritiche formulate da classicisti contro 
le dottrine romantiche, come |’osservazione fatta da Federico 
Pezzi, secondo il quale ripudiare la mitologia e trarre ispirazione 
dalla religione, costumi e passioni moderne non é cosa affatto 
nuova nella letteratura italiana.” I] Pezzi, perd, e molti dei suoi 
contemporanei con lui, si ferma alla tematica, né considera suffi- 
cientemente le motivazioni della tematica romantica. I] Discorso 
del Di Breme risente dell’impulso polemico che lo dettd affrettata- 
mente: nonostante cid esso rimane una pagina fondamentale nella 
storia della cultura italiana dell’Ottocento. Con esso il romanti- 
cismo viene violentemente introdotto nella prassi della vita in- 
tellettuale del tempo, completo nei suoi primi aspetti fondamentali 
e distintivi, anche se appena abbozzato nei particolari. I] movi- 
mento propugnato dal Di Breme é caratterizzato, infatti, da ‘‘una 
collettiva tendenza civile, sociale, politica, verso la liberazione 
della patria,’ da quei fermenti, cioé, che secondo Guido Mazzoni 
ed altri critici moderni, contribuiscono i suoi caratteri distintivi 
al primo Romanticismo italiano e lo differenziano dal Romanticismo 


di altri paesi. 
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Tutta la polemica dei primi romantici italiani s’impernia sul- 
l’ideale di liberta, ed é questo che determina i vari motivi di essa. 
Di Breme ha coscienza di cid e lo dimostra affermando: 


Le mie idee letterarie non sono che una minima conseguenza di quelle che 
professo nell’universale delle cose.” 


La forte personalita di questo scrittore piemontese domina i primi 
circoli romantici, fino alla sua prematura morte avvenuta nel 
1820. Le avventure letterarie d’un giorno di Pietro Borsieri sono 
il frutto di stimoli partiti da lui e continuano la polemica da lui 
iniziata, recando, perd, l’impronta di una personalita aliena da 
violenza, forte e decisa, ma garbata nella grazia ironica e incisiva 
della sua prosa dal sapore ancora settecentesco. 

L’opuscolo del Borsieri, apparso anonimo a Milano il 19 set- 
tembre 1816, riesce a farci respirare un po’ |’aria della metropoli 
lombarda nei primi anni della Restaurazione, mercé |’intelligente 
e spiritosa distribuzione della materia. 

Dopo una ironica autopresentazione, l’autore ci conduce alla 
bottega del libraio alla moda, nella casa d’una bella signora amante 
di lettere romantiche, al caffé, al passeggio, all’intervista col poeta 
celebre, alla cena in trattoria, alla Scala e finalmente nel raccogli- 
mento delle sue riflessioni conclusive, adattando sapientemente lo 
stile alle varie circostanze ed ai vari interlocutori e controllando 
con misura la sua elegante forza comica, onde permettere il 
necessario staceo alle parti serie. Borsieri sa cogliere, con rapida 
vivezza, aspetti caratteristici della Milano primo romantica, ma 
sa allo stesso tempo costringere entro la cornice, apparentemente 
leggera, del suo ‘‘romanzo’’ tutti gli sviluppi della polemica 
lassico-romantica e farsi interprete delle reazioni del suo gruppo 
agli scritti dei classicisti, che apparvero durante l’estate del 1816, 
dopo il Discorso del Di Breme. 

La fusione degli elementi politici e degli elementi teorico- 
letterari, nell’esposizione delle prime dottrine della scuola roman- 
tica italiana, non risulta dall’opuscolo del Borsieri con 1’im- 
mediatezza con cui esse traspaiono dal Discorso del di Breme, 
data la forma ‘‘romanzesea’’ scelta dall’autore delle Avventure 
letterarie. Una mutua integrazione di velleita politiche e letterarie 
si palesa, perd, sin dal primo capitolo e continua nel secondo dove 
si attacca l’cperato della Biblioteca italianu. Secondo il Borsieri, 
questo giornale ha deluso le aspettative degli italiani, non tenendo 
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fede al suo programma, che sembrava preludere ad una guerra 
dei migliori intelletti italiani ‘‘alle mille e una pedanterie, che 
spengono 0 corrompono il pensiero della nostra patria.’™ Il buon 
eritico di un giornale italiano, colui cioé ‘‘ che voglia giovareall Italia 
coll’arte,’’ deve adeguarsi ai tempi, perseguire la verita, essere 
sensibile alle nuove abitudini ed ai bisogni della societa in cui 
vive. Un giornale deve essere uno degli strumenti di rigenerazione 
spirituale. Questo scopo non s’ottiene favorendo, come la Bibliotecu 
italiana, prolisse esibizioni di sterile erudizione;* ma utilizzando 
la filologia, incoraggiando, ad esempio, un ‘‘acuto osservatore”’ 
a studiare i vari dialetti scritti d’Italia e 


desumere da essi una verissima storia delle parziali costumanze ed indoli 
italiane; presentandoci comparativamente la somma totale delle idee, dei 
pregiudizi e delle passioni popolari; ... (insegnandoci) a conoscere noi 
stessi pil profondamente ch’ora non ci conosciamo.* 


Continuando le tendenze moralistiche del Di Breme, Borsieri 
afferma la responsabilita morale del giornalista verso il suo 


pubblico, il cui interesse egli deve indirizzare verso opere nazionali 
e straniere di valore, ‘‘sia di letteratura, sia di scienze morali, 


2986 


che sono colla letteratura strettamente congiunte,’™ come le opere 
di Genovesi, Beccaria, Filangieri, Gioia, Cuoco, Verri, Pagano. 


Pure nelle Avventure letterarie del Borsieri é dato trovare una 
denuncia del falso amor patrio. Nel terzo capitolo, infatti, 1’autore 
critica inesorabilmente i due articoli di Trussaro Calepio contro 
Madame de Staél, ed amplifica le idee del suo predecessore sulla 
necessita di spingere |’Italia ad una attiva partecipazione alla 
vita intellettuale europea. Provincialismo nella vita intellettuale 
equivale, secondo il Borsieri, a mancanza di profondo senso morale. 
Quando esso é manifestato da uno scrittore, esso tradisce una 
criminale ignoranza del rapporto che deve esistere fra 1’autore 
ed il suo pubblico, che dal primo deve esser nutrito d’idee utili 
e sane, deve esser condotto all’ ‘‘incivilimento,’’ esponendolo al 
bello artistico. 


Pid interessante dei capitoli dedicati al Monti ed alla difesa 
del Discorso del Di Breme é il settimo capitolo delle Avventure 
letterarie, nel quale le teorie dei romantici italiani sul romanzo 
in prosa cominciano a prendere definitiva consistenza. 
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Mentre Di Breme e, in seguito, Berchet trascurano questo genere 
nei loro primi manifesti romantici, Borsieri sostiene la necessita 
d’un romanzo moderno, che permetta di ‘‘servirsi della pittura 
dei nostri costumi, per insinuare negli animi svogliati qualche utile 
verita.’’” Egli dcplora la manecanza di tale romanzo nella lettera- 
tura italiana, definisce la sua natura come filosofica e non poetica, 
interamente diversa, quindi, da quella del poema cavalleresco e 
della novella, genere questo responsabile d’aver provocato molti 
sfavorevoli giudizi stranieri sull’Italia e non adattabile all’urgente 
compito di ‘‘dipingere attualmente |’eta e la . . . nazione (italia- 
na).’™ Secondo il Borsieri il romanzo non é destinato solo all’in- 
tellettuale, ma sopratutto ‘‘all’umile e oscuro cittadino’™ che ne sia 
educato ed ingentilito. Esso deve quindi differire sostanzialmente 
dall’opera dello storico, il suo substrato filosofico e morale, come 
viene ripetuto deve essere saldissimo e la sua forza di penetrazione 
deve derivare prima di tutto dal suo valore estetico. E interessante 
notare che ripetutamente il Borsieri fa dipendere il valore peda- 
gogico dal valore estetico del genere letterario, che egli si sofferma 
a discutere. 


Corinne di Madame de Staél viene, naturalmente, indicato dal 
Borsieri come il prototipo del suo ideale romanzo. Nuovamente 
rivelatore della sua tendenza a far convergere interessi letterari ed 
interessi politici é il suo scoprire nell’opera francese la seguente 
lezione : 


Per imparare a conoscerci bisogna, prima, penetrarsi del sentimento delle 
nostre antichissime sventure, e da cid che fummo argomentare quello che 


possiamo essere.” 
Chiarissima affermazione di fede risorgimentale senz’altro, che 
perd, avverte Borsieri, meglio potrebbe essere svolta da chi quelle 
sventura sentisse ‘‘come nato e ecresciuto tra noi.’™ 
Letteratura, dunque, per il Borsieri, come gia per il Di Breme, é 
manifestazione di amor patrio: le particolari condizioni politiche 
della patria impongono al giornalista di vendicare ‘‘la gloria ita- 
liana’’ non lanciando critiche meschine contro stranieri illustri, alla 
maniera di Davide Bertolotti, nuovo campione di falsa italianita 
contro la Staél;* non favorendo la riesumazione di sterili fossili 
dell’antichita di Angelo Mai;* non dimenticando i bisogni veri 
della nazione. La voce del popolo deve essere attentamente ascoltata 
dal giornalista, dal poeta, dallo scrittore ed attentamente conside- 
rata, quando le sue richieste sono legittime. ‘‘Si deve rispettare il 
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suffragio d’una nazione,’’ afferma audacemente il Borsieri in 
un’era d’assolutismo. Per lui il ecompito del nuovo scrittore ha un 
carattere altamente morale e percid patriottico: altro non é, egli 
dice, 

la letteratura (se non) un vano suono di parole, se devia dal suo scopo 


d’illuminare il vero e giovare per via del diletto alla cultura della mol- 
titudine.* 


Questo giudizio conclusivo delle Avventure letterarie d’un giorno 
é ripreso, propagandato e rinvigorito nella Lettera semiseria di 
Grisostomo di Giovanni Berchet, ‘‘un amatore del perfezionamento 
sociale,’’ come lo disse Silvio Pellico.* L’opuscolo del Berchet fu 
stampato alla fine dell’anno 1816: la fama di poeta acquistata del 
suo autore ha forse contribuito alla sua notorieta di manifesto 
primo romantico per eccellenza. Troppi critici, infatti, traseurano 
le relazioni fra la Lettera semiseri e le due precedenti apologie del 
nascente romanticismo italiano, giungendo quindi a visioni parziali 
delle origini di questo. Tutta una serie di motivi e spunti della 
Lettera semiseria ha i suoi antecedenti immediati nelle operette del 
Di Breme e del Borsieri, tanto che si potrebbe parlare dell’opuscolo 
del Berchet non come del lavoro d’uno scrittore ignaro degli svi- 
luppi del movimento che gli sta acuore, ma piuttosto d’una operetta 
che s’intona completamente allo spirito dei primi paladini italiani 
del romanticismo, insiste su punti da questi trascurati, o trattati 
solo superficialmente poiché non ancora sufficientemente maturati, 
e li sviluppa, mantenendosi fedele alle primitive intuizioni dei 
predecessori, senza naturalmente trascurare |’apporto della sua 
intelligenza e della sua particolare cultura. Il 1816 vede una pro- 
gressiva precisazione delle posizioni del romanticismo italiano: lo 
stesso mite Borsieri non indugia a criticare toni e atteggiamenti 
del Di Breme, quando gli sembrano esagerati, o falsi.“ Il Berchet 
della Lettera semiseria si muove nell’orbita dibremiana: nonostante 
che egli all’epoca della composizione dell’opuscolo fosse pid vicino 
al ‘‘erocchio sopra romantico di Via del Morone,’’ capeggiato dal 
Manzoni, che al gruppo Di Breme, Borsieri, Pellico, i suoi ineontri 
con i membri di quel gruppo non erano rari. A dispetto delle super- 
ficiali divergenze iniziali, la prossimita ideologica del Berchet a 
Di Breme ed i suoi amici é tale da farlo entrare nel 1818 nell’im- 
presa del Conciliutore e farlo diventare uno dei pit’ importanti 
collaboratori del ‘‘foglio azzurro.’’ 
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L’atteggiamento di alcuni critici che ricordano i manifesti del 
Di Breme e del Borsieri, in relazione alla Lettera semiseriz, @ piut- 
tosto ambiguo. Ettore Li Gotti, ad esempio, afferma che il Berchet 
non ripete le idee gia espresse dal Di Breme,” ma cerca pel primo 
di stabilire le fondamenta di un romanticismo italiano; afferma- 
zione questa che risulta un po’ contradditoria, quando consideriamo 
che lo stesso Li Gotti ammette poi la derivazione, o la stretta ana- 
logia fra aleuni passi importanti del Discorso dibremiano e della 
Lettera semiseria,* anche se non si cura troppo di diseuterla. Al- 
fredo Galletti, nella sua introduzione all’edizione della Lettera 
semiseria, vede giusto, erediamo quando fa consistere la maggiore 
originalita dell’operetta berchettiana non nel suo contenuto teo- 
retico, ma piuttosto nella forza con cui fa penetrare le idee roman- 
tiche e nella abilita dimostratavi nello scegliere fra i tanti, e confusi 
concetti stranieri sulla poesia romantica i pifii convenienti alle 
ancora mal certe aspirazioni nazionali italiane.* 

La struttura stessa della Lettera semiseria riflette la vicinanza 
spirituale del Berchet al gruppo Di Breme-Borsieri. L’idea di 
riprendere la polemica iniziata dal Di Breme, giovandosi d’una 
forma che assicuri un maggior potenziale di penetrazione tra il 
pubblico, mercé ]’uso di elementi fantastici, é del Borsieri, il quale 
aveva richiamato |’attenzione sulla necessita d’una forma eatti- 
vante nell’esposizione delle ‘‘opinioni’’ romantiche ‘‘essendo (esse) 
non comuni in Italia.’™ I] tono ‘‘semiserio,’’ e variato con maggiore 
finezza, risale al Borsieri, che stabilisce un antecedente della famosa 
tirata berchettiana del curato di Monte Atino (cosi fresea tuttavia 
nel suo impeto) con l’episodio del sogno in cui Baretti si lancia 
contro i cattivi giornalisti, con |’episodio della lettera romanticheg- 
giante disavvedutamente letta dal Galantuomo all’editore della 
Biblioteca italiana e con l’episodio della farsa improvvisata alla 
Seala. La forza polemica del Berchet ci riporta, inoltre, alla foga 
del Discorso del Di Breme, la cui struttura é, in un certo senso, 
echeggiata nella Lettera semiseria, nella quale la funzione della 
trascrizione delle due romanze del Biirger é simile alla funzione 
dell’ode di Diodata Saluzzo, riportata dal Di Breme in appendice 
al suo lavoro. 

Di vigore polemico il Berchet da prova sin dall’inizio della sua 
operetta, dove egli comincia senza indugi a discutere la sua tra- 
duzione dal Biirger, poeta tra i cui meriti principali viene signifi- 
cativamente ascritto il suo ‘‘proponimento di gradire alla molti- 
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tudine.’™ Con questa affermazione, pid tardi precisata, Berchet 
entra nel cerchio delle convinzioni del Di Breme e del Borsieri e 
vi insiste apportandovi un contributo. Egli riconosce difatti che, 
se una concezione dell’arte come mezzo di giungere al cuore delle 
moltitudini pud sembrare ‘‘troppo avventato,’’ dato che essa si 
preclude la capacita di spiegare poeti che furono grandi, ma non 
popolari, quali Petrarea e Parini, cid nonostante, 

considerandola come consiglio a’ poeti che sono, ed ammettendola con 
discrezione, ella (@) santissima.™ 

Questo interessante compromesso vien fatto dallo serittore in piena 
coscienza, 

non per riverenza servile a’ Tedeschi ed agli Inglesi, ma per libero amore 
dell’arte e per desiderio che tu, nascente poeta d’Italia, non abbia a dar 
nelle solite secche, che da qualche tempo in qua impediscono il corso 
degli intelletti, e trasmutano la Poesia in Madonna degli sbadigli.™ 
Abbiamo qui una delle chiavi per comprendere nel suo vero valore 
il manifesto berchettiano: |’autore si rende conto che, dal punto 
di vista teoretico, la sua concezione utilitaria della poesia ha valore 
limitato al particolare periodo storico, nel quale la poesia di cui 
tratta pud giovare, ed al particolare ambiente nel quale ella deve 
agire, cioé |’Italia contemporanea e dell’immediato futuro. In 
questo modo il Berchet ripete, chiarificandolo ulteriormente, un 
concetto fondamentale sulla funzione della nuova letteratura ital- 
iana del suo tempo, gia sentito con intensita dal Di Breme e dal 
Borsieri. I] nuovo poeta del Berchet, nutrito delle opere di Madame 
de Staél, Sismondi, Schlegel, Cuoco, gia raccomandati dai primi 
polemisti, deve farsi ‘‘carne e sangue’’ della ‘‘massima popolarita 
della poesia.’’ Il problema della definizione del concetto di popolo, 
di quel pubblico cioé che pud essere raggiunto dalla nuova lettera- 
tura, fattosi urgente gid nelle polemiche del Di Breme e del Bor- 
sieri, viene apertamente affrontato dal Berchet. Egli riconosce 
che la repubblica delle lettere non pud avere confini nazionali, perd 
sostiene che la massima efficacia del poeta é fra la sua gente. In 
mezzo a questa egli non pud farsi sentire da coloro la cui sensibilita 
non é stata risvegliata da un minimo di cultura, né dai supercivi- 
lizzati, la cui sensibilita é stata atrofizzata da troppo lunga esposi- 
zione alla cultura e, simili alle genti dell’era vichiana della filo- 
sofia, si dilettano solo del freddo gioco dell’intelligenza. Il pubblico 
ideale del nuovo poeta sara dunque la massa di coloro che stanno 
fra i due gruppi estremi, ‘‘gli individui leggenti ed ascoltanti,’’ 
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la cui anima é sensibile alla voce della fantasia e della verita. 

Stabilito il eampo d’azione della poesia nei suoi limiti geografici 
e sociali in maniera pitt precisa, ma non divergente, dalle tendenze 
manifestate dal Di Breme e dal Borsieri, Berchet analizza i rap- 
porti fra popolo e poeta. La tematica proposta dai romantici stra- 
nieri viene ad essere accettata quasi come logica conseguenza delle 
premesse moralistiche e patriottiche da cui il polemista parte: cosi 
si afferma ripetutamente che la poesia deve ispirarsi alle credenze 
del popolo, alle sue usanze, a tutto cid che ‘‘risulta dal complesso 
della civilta in cui il poeta vive. La Filantropia quindi diventa 
la pitt sublime delle Muse ed essa viene chiamata ad ispirare il 
nuovo poeta italiano alla creazione di una patria letteraria comune 
a tutti i suoi concittadini, che li consoli e prepari al risorgere della 
comune patria politica.” Questa nuova ardita affermazione di fede 
risorgimentale, di pretto tipo primo romantico, affratella ancor pid 
al Di Breme e al Borsieri Giovanni Berchet, che come il Borsieri 
fu guidato da quella fede pur nella vita di tutti i giorni e soffri 
duramente, in seguito alle presecuzioni politiche che attird sopra 
di lui. 

La famosa invettiva del curato di Monte Atino contro gli italiani 
non risvegliati da quella fede e persi in vani giochi accademici 
rivela, di nuovo, quella tipica combinazione di interessi letterari e 
politici, che traspare dagli analoghi passi dei due primi grandi 
manifesti romantici del 1816 e che rende ardua la disgiunzione 
delle singole componenti. Come il Di Breme del Discorso ed il Galan- 
tuomo delle Avventure letterarie, il curato berchettiano di Monte 
Atino vede nella giusta attivita letteraria una delle pid alte es- 
pressioni di amor patrio. Contribuire alla riconquista del primato 
letterario in Europa rendendosi ‘‘coevi al secolo,’’ pascere il popolo 
‘*di pensieri e non di vento’’ come insegna il padre Dante:” ecco 
valide prove di un ‘‘vero amore per la . . . bella Italia’’, tutto 
agitato da forti sottocorrenti moralistiche. La nuova arma messa 
in mano dal Borsieri ai letterati italiani era il romanzo storico- 
filosofico moderno. Berchet provvede la romanza, quale essa viene 
concepita dai poeti romantici tedeschi contemporanei : mediante essa 
le sciagure che afflissero anticamente i padri nostri in Italia, quantunque 
non pit le medesime che proviamo noi, pure percuoteranno l’animo nostro 
con bastante vigore, ricordandole poeticamente.” 

La romanza viene dunque indirizzata allo stesso scopo del romanzo 
del Borsieri, diseutendo il tema principale del quale |’autore delle 
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Avventure letterarie aveva detto 


La Storia vera narrando le riuscite delle cose e degli eventi quali avven- 
nero in fatto e senza riguardo alcuno alle virti e alle scelleratezze di chi 
operava, ha bisogno di essere corretta colle invenzioni della finta; 

essa pud accortamente presentare ai lettori, felici od avversi rivolgimenti 
di cose, secondo |’intrinseco valore delle aziono, e i dettati d’una giustizia 


vendicatrice.” 

Forze fresche e problemi di difficile soluzione furono introdotti, 
con uguale baldanza, nel sonnecchiante mondo letterario italiano 
dai manifesti romantici del 1816. Bene vede i meriti dei primi 
romantici italiani (mettendo allo stesso tempo, e involontariamente, 
in evidenza le posizioni problematiche) Giuseppe Mazzini quando, 
nel 1829, dice” 


. essi scrissero VERITA sulle loro bandiere, proscrissero mitologie, 
inculcarono l’osservazione della natura, e derisero quella smania d’attem- 
perare i concetti, e le cose ad un tipo ideale, che facea la Letteratura 
strana, monotona, inefficace. A questi pochi principi si riducevano gl’in- 
segnamenti di que’ primi Romantici, per cid che riguarda i caratteri 
esterni della Letteratura; ma l’anima, l’intima essenza, la vita di questa 
invocata Letteratura, si rimaneva pur sempre, e a forza celata.- Un pen- 
siero di fuoco, un pensiero ardito, generoso, sublime avea spirato il con- 
cetto: un pensiero, che parlava di patria, di risorgimento, di gloria: un 
pensiero dolce com’é la speranza, pure energico come un grido di guerra... 


Nel 1832, poi, il grande apostolo del Risorgimento italiano, rivol- 
gendosi ai poeti del secolo XIX, grida:” 


Scotete le menti, mutando il punti di mossa, e la linea di direzione, scri- 
vete storie, romanzi, libri di filosofia, giornali letterarii: ma sempre colla 
mente all’intento unico, che dobbiamo prefiggersi, col core alla patria. 


Cosi Di Breme, Borsieri e Berchet avevano scritto i loro giovanili 


manifesti romantici del 1816. 
DANILO AGUZZI-BARBAGLI 
University of Chicago 

*Giuseppe Mazzini, “Letteratura poetica della Boemia,” in Scritti 
letterari editi ed inediti di Giuseppe Mazzini, Imola, Cooperativa Tipo- 
grafica-Editrice Paolo Galeati, 1906, v. I, p. 379. 

? Sulla reazione del secondo romanticismo lombardo alla posizione dei 
primi romantici italiani vedi: Angelo Romand, JI secondo romanticismo 
lombardo, Milano, Fratelli Fabbri, 1958, p. 10 e seg. 

* Alessandro Luzio, “Giuseppe Acerbi e la Biblioteca italiana,” in Studi 
e bozzetti di storia letteraria e politica, Milano, L. F. Cogliati, 1910, p. 
3-107; Eugenia Montanari, “Per la storia della Biblioteca italiana,” in 
Miscellanea di studi critici pubblicati in onore di Guido Mazzoni, Firenze, 
Tipografia Galileiana, 1907, p. 361-387. 
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*A. Luzio, op. cit, p. 16. 
*Cfr. E. Montanari, op. cit, p. 363. 


* Anna Luisa Staél-Holstein,” Sulla maniera e l’utilita delle traduzioni,” 
in Egidio Bellorini, Discussioni e polemiche sul Romanticismo, Bari, G. 
Laterza, 1943, v. I. p. 9. 

*Carlo Calcaterra, Il nostro imminente Risorgimento, Torino, Societa 
editrice internationale,, 1935, passim; Carlo Calcaterra, “Sull’origine della 
parola Risorgimento,” in Convivium, I (1947). 

*Piettro Verri, “Pensieri sullo stato politico del Milanese,” in Scritti 
vari, ed. G. Carcano, Firenze, LeMonnier, 1854, v. II, App., p. 1. 

* Cfr. Rodolfo Mondolfo, Il pensiero politico nel Risorgimento italiano, 
Milano, Nuova Accademia Editrice, 1959, p. 17. 

”Cfr. Melchiorre Gioia, Esercizio logico sugli errori di ideologia e 
zoologia, ossia arte di trarre profitto dai cattivi libri, Milano, Pirotta, 
1824, P. I. art. IV, ec. 1. Vedi inoltre: Federico Sciacca, La filosofia nell’eta 
del Risorgimento, Milano, F. Vallardi, 1948, p. 132-33. 

“1G. D. Romagnosi, Opere, Milano, Perelli e Mariani, 1841-1848, v. VII, 
p. II, par. 1206. 

“Vedi gli interessanti passi del Grand commentaire citati da Carlo 
Calcaterra nella sua ottima introduzione al volume: Lodovico di Breme: 
Polemiche, Torino, Unione Tipografico Editrice Torinese, 1923. Le cita- 
zioni del Discorso del Di Breme fatte nel corso del presente studio vanno 
riferite all’edizione del Calcaterra nel volume qui rammentato. 

3 Nel Di Breme persistono motivi del pensiero illuminista, e tale per- 
sistenza si fa sentire in problemi di grande importanza, quali la relazione 
fra ragione e immaginazione in poesia. 

% Vedi la lettera alla Contessa d’Albany del 5 agosto, 1814 in: Lettere 
inedite di Luigia Strolberg Contessa d’Albany a Ugo Foscolo, ed. Camillo 
Antona-Traversi e Domenico Bianchini, Roma, Euseo Molino, 1887, p. 185. 

% Vedi ad esempio il seguente passo della lettera alla Contessa d’Albany 
del 1 dicembre, 1814, ed. cit., p. 196-97: “Je ne sacrifierai & plus rien au 
monde, ... cette impérieuse conviction, formée en moi du concert de 
toutes mes facultés, cette profonde persuasion ot je suis, qu’il n’y a de 
salut que dans la morale, et de morale que dans les vrais et durables in- 
téréts de l’humanité@ ... Je suis dans la nécessité de croire que vous 
faites d’un autre cété trop d’honneur aux italiens actuels ... Ils sont 
ignorants, orgueilleux et vains dans leur ignorance et pas dessus cela 
blasés; ils sont corrompus, de cette corruption précisemént qui mene 
droit au bigotisme et a la cagoterie ... La classe donc sur laquelle vous 
fondez vos honorables presentiments est trop méprisable pour les justi- 
fier; on n’en peut rien faire, elle ne saurait que nuire. Mais comme rien 
n’est stationnaire dans la nature, ne pouvant s’ameliorer toute cette lie 
de notre pays doit nécessariement s’abrutir de plus en plus, et c’est un 
tres grand honneur d’étre autorisé bient6ét a ne la plus compter pour rien. 
Alors quelques justes, quelques fortes bien ligués, serrés en falange 
s’avanceront et renverseront tout d’un cété pour édifier de l’autre.” 

% Per i rapporti fra Madame de Staél ed i letterati italiani del primo 
Ottocento vedi: Guido Muoni, Ludovico di Breme e le prime polemiche 
intorno a Madame de Staél ed al Romanticismo in Italia (1816), Milano, 
Societa Editrice Libraria, 1902; C. De Courten, Milano romantica e la 
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Francia della Restaurazione, Milano, Alpes, 1925; Carlo Pellegrini, Ma- 
dame de Staél. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1938; Dina Manfredini, “Madame de 
Staél e i suoi amici italiani,” in Rivista di letterature moderne I (1946) 
e II (1947). 

"Tra gli scritti provocati dall’articolo di Madame de Staél e che lo 
attaccano sono da ricordare i seguenti, raccolti nell’opera citata di Egidio 
Bellorini, Discussioni e polemiche sul Romanticismo: Un attacco contro 
la Staél, apparso nello Spettatore dell’aprile 1816; Un italiano risponde 
al discorso della Staél, pubblicato nella Biblioteca italiana dell’aprile 1816. 
Erroneamente il Bellorini attribuisce questo articolo a Giovanni Gherar- 
dini. L’autore @ invece Pietro Giordani, cfr. Discorso di un italiano intorno 
alla poesia romantica di Giacomo Leopardi, ed. Ettore Mazzali, Bologna, 
Cappelli, 1957, p. 227. Prima dellapubblicazione del Discorso del Di Breme 
appaiono inoltre Due articoli contro Madama di Staél di Trussaro Cale- 
pio, comparsi nel Corriere delle Dame del maggio-giugno 1816. 

* Lodovico di Breme, Polemiche, p. 7. 

* Ibid., p. 11. 

~*~ Tbid., p. 19. 

* Thid., p. 19. 

= Ibid., p. XXv. 

* Ibid., p. XXv-xxvi. 

* Tbid., p. 24. 

* Ibid., p. 54 

* Tbid., p. 18. 

7 Ibid., p. 51. 

*Tbid., p. 40. 

* Federico Pezzi, “Sull’epistola di Camillo Picciarelli Per la pitt estesa 
propagazione del divino romantico gusto,” in Gazzetta di Milano, 24 maggio 
1818, citato in Discorso d’un italiano intorno alla poesia romantica di 
Giacomo Leopardi, ed. cit, p. 482-83. 

”" Guido Mazzoni, L’Ottocento, Milano, F. Vallardi, 1934, v. I, p. 199. 
Vedi anche Mario Fubini, Romanticismo italiano, Bari, G. Laterza, 1960, 
passim. 

'Cfr. lettera al Grassi del 7 agosto, 1816, citata in Vitturio Cian, Gli 
alfieriani-foscoliani piemontesi ed il romanticismo lombardo-piemontese 
del primo Risorgimento, Roma, Societa Nazionale per la Storia del Risor- 
gimento (Memorie, v. I), 1934, p. 41-42. 

#1 Borsieri cosi definisce il suo opuscolo in una lettera a Vincenzo 
Gioberti del 1843. Cfr. Carlo Calcaterra, I manifesti romantici del 1816, 
Torino, Unione Tipografico-Editrice Torinese, 1951, p. 130. L’edizione 
delle Avventure letterarie qui usata @ quella contenuta in questo volume 
dei Calcaterra. 

* Avventure letterarie d’un giorno, p. 146. 

* Thid., p. 155, 160. 

* Tbid., p. 163. 

* Ibid., p. 169. 

* Tbid., p. 230. 

* Tbid., p. 232. 
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* Tbid., p. 232. 

“ Ibid., p. 236. 

“ Tbid., p. 236. 

“ L’articolo di Davide Bertolotti intitolato: La gloria italiana vendicata 
dalle imputazioni della signora Baronessa di Staél-Holstein, apparve nello 
Spettatore del luglio 1816. Vedilo in Egidio Bellorini, op. cit., v. I, pp. 
75-84. 

* Avventure Letterarie d’un giorno, p. 157, 176. Borsieri riconosce i 
meriti di Angelo Mai, data, perd, l’urgenza di risolvere il problema della 
educazione delle moltitudini, egli pensa che le energie di un filologo cosi 
provetto potrebbero essere pili utilmente indirizzate. Vedi la nota del 
Borsieri alla fine del secondo capitolo delle Avventure. 

“Tbid., p. 253. 

“ Vedi la lettera al fratello Luigi in Ilario Rinieri, Della vita e delle 
opere di Silvio Pellico, Torino, Libreria Roux, 1898, v. I, p. 291. 

“ Avventure letterarie d’un giorno, p. 223. 

* Ettore Li Gotti, G. Berchet. La letteratura e la politica del Risorgi- 
mento nazionale, Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1933, p. 93. La tesi della de- 
rivazione del Berchet dal Di Breme era gia stata formulata da Guido 
Muoni, op. cit., con ovvie esagerazioni. Per le relazioni fra il Berchet e i 
due circoli romantici del Manzoni e del Di Breme vedi Ettore Li Gotti, 
“La nascita del Conciliatore,” in Civilta Moderna, IV (1932), p. 284-287; 
Egidio Bellorini, Giovanni Berchet, Messina, Principato, 1917, p. 22-23. 

* Ettore Li Gotti, G. Berchet, p. 88, n. 1. 

“G. Berchet, Lettera semiseria di Grisostomo, ed. A. Galletti, Lanciano, 
Carabba, 1913, p. 7. Questa @ l’edizione della Lettera usata nel presente 
studio. 

*” Avventure letterarie d’un giorno, p. 223. 

™ Lettera semiseria, p. 107. ™ Ibid., p. 107. 

= L’importanza di questo passo é sottolineata anche da un critico poco 
tenero col Berchet. Cfr. G. A. Borgese, Storia della critica romantica in 
Italia, Milano, Treves, 1920, pp. 109, 123 e Lettera semiseria, p. 107. 

™“ Lettera semiseria, p. 114. 

® Ibid., p. 116-20. 

“ Ibid., p. 119. Berchet usa qui una terminologia ovviamente dantesca 
(Cfr. Par. XXIX, 106-7) onde aggiungere forza alla sua invettiva. 

* Lettera semiseria, p. 132-3. * Avventure Ictterarie d’un giorno, p. 233. 

® Giuseppe Mazzini, Scritti letterarie, ed, cit., v. I, p. 233-34. 


© Ibid., v. I, p. 373. 





GARIBALDI, NINO BIXIO, AND THE 
MESSRS. KING 


I 


N 27 NOVEMBER 1855 Nino Bixio, being about to set sail 
from Genoa for the Far East in command of the trading 
vessel Goffredo Mameli, wrote to Garibaldi a letter that begins 


thus: 
Sono al momento di partire—e non posso partire prima di mandarle 
un saluto—a lei ch’io tengo il migliore di tutti noi quanti siamo. 
Cenni mi ha recato le sue due lettere per Manilla e per Canton non 


che la lettera per me.. .* 


Neither the autographs nor any copies of the first or the last of 
the three letters written by Garibaldi to which Bixio refers are 
extant, as far as I am aware; but the autograph letter that Bixio 
was expected to deliver in Canton is now in the Harvard College 
Library, together with its autograph envelope. The letter reads 


thus: 
Nice 18 Novembre 1855 
Mon cher M* King—&C* 

J’ai accueilli avec une vraie satisfaction l’occasion de mon ami 
intime M* Nino Bixio, se dirigeant pour vos contrées; pour vous en- 
voyer un salut de coeur—Je n’oublierai jamais l’accueil gentil et 
genereux que je recus chez vous; et je desire avoir l’occasion de vous 
Pprouver combien je vous suis reconaissant. 

M* Bixio a servi avec moi & Rome en qualité de chef d’Etat Major 
et il fut gravement blessé aux dernieres affaires—c’est donc un officier 
distingué que j’ai l’honneur de vous presenter, mes biens chers amis— 
honorant aujourd’hui votre maison marchande; et pour lequel je vous 
presente une nouvelle occasion a votre courtoisie—Veuillez disposer 


en toute occasion de votre devoué ami— 
G. Garibaldi 


The envelope is addressed thus: 


M*™ King &C* 
Canton’? 


II 


Garibaldi came of a seafaring family; and in his youth he had 
served as mate on a vessel engaged in the Black Sea trade. After 
the fall of the Roman Republic in mid-1849, and after a brief 
imprisonment in Genoa, he had been requested to leave Italy, and 
had spent the winter and the following spring in Tangiers. 
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Hoping to resume his seafaring, and to obtain command of a 
trading vessel, he had decided to seek such a command in the 
United States, and had come, in the summer of 1850, to New York, 
where—failing to obtain a command—he had remained until the 
spring of 1851. A Genoese friend who owned a vessel engaged in 
the South American trade had then come to New York, and invited 
Garibaldi to join him. Garibaldi had done so; but in Peru he had 
accepted the command of a vessel, the Carmen, that was engaged in 
the Far Eastern trade. One of the ports that he had entered in 1852 
was Canton, and it was doubtless on this oceasion that he had 
made contact with the Messrs. King—a contact of which the letter 
from Garibaldi here published affords the only record—and had 
been received by them with the kindness to which he refers in that 
letter. He had gone also to Manila, where presumably, he had made 
the acquaintance of the person or persons to whom in 1855, he 
was to address a letter of introduction for Bixio. In 1853 a last 
voyage in the Carmen had taken him to Boston, where he gave up 
his command, hoping to return to Italy. 

In January 1854 he had sailed for Europe as captain of another 
trading vessel, the Commonwealth, bound for England and for 
Genoa. After reaching Genoa in the spring he had gone to live in 
Nice.’ 

III 


The Genoese Nino Bixio, after an adventurous youth spent largely 
in seafaring, had taken an eager part in the revolutionary activities 
of 1848, and in 1849 had served under Garibaldi in the defense of 
Rome—as had Bixio’s dear Genoese friend Goffredo Mameli. Bixio 
had been a captain in the General Staff; and after being badly 
wounded and hospitalized had been promoted to a major. It is to 
be noted that in the letter from Garibaldi here published Garibaldi 
refers to him as ‘‘chef d’Etat Major.’’ Mameli, also badly wounded, 
had died in Rome. 

After the fall of the Republic Bixio had returned to Genoa, and 
after a period of successful nautical studies he had returned, in 
1852, to the sea, serving first as second officer in a ship engaged 
in the South American trade, and then as captain of another ship 
engaged in the same trade. 

Returning again to Genoa, he had devoted himself to the idea 
of extending Italian trade into the Far East, and had persuaded a 
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Genoese friend to have a ship built, for him (Bixio) to command, 
that would be suitable for such trade. The ship, which he named 
the Goffredo Mameli, had been launched in 1854, but did not put 
to sea until late in the following year. 

In November 1855 Bixio was ready to start for the Far East. 
Knowing, evidently, that Garibaldi had been there, he had asked 
him for letters of recommendation, and had received two such 
letters, one of them the letter here published, addressed to the 
Messrs. King in Canton, the other, now lost, addressed to some 
person or persons-in Manila. 

Letters included in Bixio’s Epistolario show that he went first 
to Australia; that in 1856 he visited Melbourne and Sydney and 
sailed then from Sydney to Manila (where, doubtless, he presented 
the letter of introduction that had been written for him by Gari- 
baldi) ; and that he returned to Europe in the spring of 1857. 

He had not gone to China at all, and had therefore had no 
opportunity to present Garibaldi’s letter to the Messrs. King—a 
cireumstance that accounts, presumably, for the preservation of 
both the letter and its envelope. 

In 1860 Bixio was to have charge of the embarkation of the 
Thousand, to command one of the two steamers that carried them 
to Sicily, and to play a leading part in the ensuing victorious 
campaign." 

IV 


Early in the 19th century Samuel King, Jr. was the senior 
partner of the New York firm of King and Talbot, which was 
engaged in the East India trade. His son, Charles William King 
(1809-1845) went to China in 1826, and became a merchant in 
Canton. He had two sons, William Vernon King (1838-1864) and 
Arthur King, who were presumably the Messrs. King who received 
Garibaldi so kindly and to whom his letter of introduction for 
Nino Bixio was addressed.’ 

Ernest H. Wilkins 


Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


1 Epistolario di Nino Bizio, ed. by Emilia Morelli, I (Rome, 1939), 133. 
This Cenni was Guglielmo Cenni, a patriot and soldier. 

2 Garibaldi’s M* and M*™ mean, of course, Messieur and Messieurs. The 
envelope is 54% cm high and 14 cm wide. The letter fills the first page 
of a four-page sheet (there is no writing on any of the other three pages), 
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which was folded once horizontally and into three equal parts vertically, 
so that its six folds would fit into the small envelope (which could thus be 
carried in a pocketbook). Garibaldi’s neat handwriting is easily legible. 

*On Garibaldi’s experiences from the summer of 1849 to the spring 
of 1853 see H. N. Gay, “Il secondo esilio di Garibaldi (1849-1854),” in 
Nuova antologia, Ser. V, CXLVII (May-June, 1910), 635-659. On his return 
to Italy see G. M. Trevelyan, Garibaldi and the Thousand (London, 1909), 
Dp. 18-26. 

*On Bixio’s life see Cimbro Lazzarini, Nino Birio (Bologna, 1910), and 
Arturo Codignola, Bizio (Milan, 1948). 

* See Rufus King, Pedigree of King, of Lynn, Essex County, Mass. 1602- 
1891 (a folding chart, privately printed, 1891); also the articles on Charles 
William King and Samuel King (Sr.) in the Dictionary of American 


Biography. 
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(For my peasant nurse, Maria Galli, of Suello, Como) 


F I HAD not happened to live, at different ages, among the 

Italian peasants (Northern and Southern alike), and if my ex- 
perience as a teacher abroad did not include the effort of making 
our modern authors better known to a variety of foreign students 
(some of them born or descended of Italian immigrants), I should 
not feel compelled to add one more article to the growing forest of 
studies on our literature. I shall, therefore, make no apologies for 
jotting down these considerations on certain authors in a way which 
perhaps cannot be properly called ‘‘scholarly.’’ It is because I 
spent the first three or four years of my life with a peasant family 
of Brianza, that mildest part of Lombardy, that I respond with a 
deeper thrill to the elegaic rhythm of Renzo and Lucia’s farewell 
to their native mountains, thereby forgetting how I resented the 
inevitable memorizing of that passage in my secondary school 
years; and it is because I spent several summers of my adolescence 
in the sunburnt hilltop villages of Molise, south of Abruzzi, that 
Levi, Silone and of course Verga speak to me, as it were, per- 
sonally. 

But scholarship and criticism, we are told, should be impersonal. 
If so, I will take my pleasure in a motivated heterodoxy. As to 
the definition of terms: even without having read William Empson, 
we know that the word ‘‘pastoral’’ cannot be used in this context 
with the Arcadian connotation of the elegant conventionality it had, 
say, until the eighteenth century. The very fact of applying the 
venerable genre term to a modern tradition originating in the 
Romantic upheaval against formalism implies a transformation of 
the term itself. As a result, in dealing with novelists like Manzoni 
or Verga we shall speak of a pastoral tone, or mood, or theme, 
rather than of the pastoral genre as Sannazzaro, Tasso and Guarini 
had exemplified it for Renaissance Europe. And, divested of its 
courtly ornaments, pastoral poetry really becomes the proletarian 
expression Empson makes it out to be. (The French Revolution 
has been there for something.) 

The pastoral mode seems in any case inseparable from the idea 
of history, to which it is dialectically related. One dreams of a 
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golden age, when history with its ravages had not happened yet; 
or of the quiet village where humble lives keep being lived from 
generation to generation, by unknown Cromwells perhaps, God- 
fearing muzhiks, enduring cafoni . . . Even if the lambs do not 
actually lie down with the lion, there is pasture for the heart in 
these fields of changelessness, attuned to the periodical rhythm 
of the seasons. History is a wolf at bay. Pastoral writing envisages 
the craved-for realm of the non-historical. 


How come, then, that it should set the tone for much ef the best 
Italian literature at the very moment in which the ideals of na- 
tional emancipation, in the wake of the French Revolution, begin 
stirring the waters? A marked increase in historical awareness 
foreshadows or comments on the eannonfire of Valmy; the imagin- 
ation of Europe as a whole becomes historical, and national memory 
activates national or universal hope. History as a discovery of the 
past goes hand in hand with the triumphant feeling of a new 
chance to make new history; history is all over the place, the new 
Muse of the West, and Alessandro Manzoni proclaims himself one 
of her devotees. He celebrates, in a magnificent poem on the death 
of Napoleon, the embodiment of God’s own ‘‘creative spirit’’ in 
the lightning-like force of the vanished leader who radically 
changed the scene of Europe; he stages the remote conflict of 
Lombards and Franks in Adelchi, and the fratricidal struggles of 
Renaissance Italy in Carmugnola; he devotes critical writings to 
the problem of relations between Lombard invaders and Latin 
subjects in the early Middle Ages, and finally, he gives Italy a 
model ‘‘historical novel’’ in that by now exhaustively discussed 
classic, I Promessi Sposi. 

Yet Manzoni’s attitude to history bears some scrutiny in the 
light of our previous statements. No doubt his imagination is fired 
by history, and he can evoke a culture or bring back to life a 
chorus or a figure of the past with dramatically pictorial vividness ; 
but the fulfilment of hope is something he finds this side of, or 
beyond, history itself, whether in Christian transcendence or in 
the non-historical world of pastoral humility. Thus the earthly 
adventure of Napoleon ends in despair until his soul is rescued 
from history by the transcendent hand of God: 

Ahi, forse a tanto strazio 


Cadde lo spirto anelo 
E disperd; ma valida 
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Venne una man dal cielo 
E l’avvid, pei floridi 
Sentier della speranza, 

Ai campi eterni, al premio 
Che i desideri avanza, 
Dov’é silenzio e tenebra 
La gloria che passd. 


It is significant that Paradise, the posthumous salvation and re- 
ward, should be conceived as a pastoral immunity to. history, in 
terms of ‘‘blossoming paths’’ and ‘‘eternal fields’’ (the Elysian 
myth of ancient poetry), and that this dreamed condition should 
net only supersede, but reduce to pure negativity, whatever mo- 
mentous action was undertaken by the warlike Emperor in his 
dramatic irruption onto the scene of history: the ‘‘glory that 
passed’’ is only ‘‘silence and darkness,’’ after the extraordinary, 
but ephemeral, ‘‘thunder and lightning’’ of Napoleon’s advent: 

Di quel securo il fulmine 

Tenea dietro al baleno; 

Scoppio da Scilla al Tanai, 

Dall ’uno all ’altro mar. 

Like Napoleon, though with very different antecedents, sweet 
Ermengarda finds her fulfilment in the release from history, when 
by dying as a victim she joins the company of other victims, those 
who only suffered, instead of making, history. The storm and 
blighting heat of life end in a pastoral sunset for her, 


Al pio colono augurio 
Di pit sereno di, 


just as the thunder of battle subsides into a heavenly peace for 
superhumanly ambitious Napoleon; and this movement from storm 
to peace, which makes both lyrics the masterpieces they are, is 
embodied in their respective rhythms: one need only remember 
the recapitulated fury of war in Napoleon’s case (‘‘E ripensd le 
mobili/ Tende, e i percossi valli/ E il lampo dei manipoli/ E 1’onda 
dei eavalli/ E il concitato imperio . . .’’ side to side with the driving 
tempo of Charlemagne’s breathless hunt as Ermengarda relives it 
on the threshold of death: 


quando da un poggio aereo, 
il biondo crin gemmata, 
vedea nel pian discorrere 
la caccia affaccendata, 

e sulle sciolte redini 

chino il chiomato sir; 
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e dietro lui la furia 

de’ corridor fumanti: 

e lo sbandarsi, e il rapido 
redir de’ veltri ansanti; 

e dai tentati triboli 

l'irto cinghiale uscir; 


and the resolution of both rhythmical momentums into the anti- 
phonal solemnity of reposeful endings. The dramatic use of syntax 
is pivotal to this effect, kinetically portraying as it does the cu- 
mulative sequence of wave upon wave of remembrance until it 
becomes poetically clear that deliverance is to be found only in 
death: 


... fuor della vita @ il termine 
del lungo tuo martir. 


It seems, therefore, that history is felt as the domain of turbulence 
and injustice; and this comes out even better in the novel, where 
the (gothic) Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse trample over the 
flock of God, Everyman-Renzo and Everywoman-Lucia, in such a 
way that of them, too, as of Dilsey and her race, it could be said 
‘‘They endured.’’ Indeed our loving pair’s salvation is, rather 


than a victory over the negative forces of history, a matter of 
survival; and the survival is guaranteed, when the storm is over, 
by a return to the pastoral world they had left or been forced to 
leave: 
Addio, monti sorgenti dall’acque, ed elevati al cielo; cime inuguali, note 
a chi é cresciuto tra voi, e impresse nella sua mente, non meno che lo 
sia l’aspetto de’ suoi pitt familiari; torrenti, de’ quali distingue lo 


scroscio, come il suono delle voci domestiche; ville sparse e biancheg- 
gianti sul pendio, come branchi di pecore pascenti, addio! ... 


Even if menaced by the wolf Don Rodrigo, in its midst, and ill- 
protected by the timid shepherd, Don Abbondio, this is the world of 
innocence, or at least the only place where innocence is still pos- 
sible, and with it, life as continuity, outside history; as we read 
on in the same choral passage, ideally following the footsteps of 
the villager who migrates into the bewildering city, we think of 
William Cowper’s ‘‘God made the country, but man made the 
town,’’ and perhaps of Rousseau, whose plea for natural man 
against the corruptions and warpings of civilization is a modern 
version of pastoral. It will be in Milan that terror, chaos and de- 
struction reach their climax; Providence, that un-Rousseauvian 
force, will turn it to account by using plague itself as a cleansing 
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agent. Yet the city remains the place of terror, the place where 
history is made, and the providential resolution for our two pas- 
toral innocents is given by a return to the country; by an escape, 
that is, from the crowded world of authority and confusion. 

Thus evil may lurk in the world that, on the margins of history, 
nourishes history, but its proper locus is the city, and it is in the 
city that the ordeal of Renzo the foolish shepherd is consummated. 
The lyrical passage just quoted from Chapter VIII anticipates 
thematically Renzo’s entrance into plague-ridden Milan in Chapter 
XXXIV; and there, in the midst of horror, a ray of the pastoral 
light shines out for an antiphonal moment in Cecilia and her dying 
mother, in the Luinesque ‘ 


bellezza molle a un tempo e maestosa, che brilla nel sangue lombardo, 


to come to a final focus in the pastoral simile that couples this 
double death with so many in Virgil: 
E che altro poté fare, se non posar sul letto l’unica che le rimaneva, e 
mettersele accanto per morire insieme? Come il fiore gia rigoglioso 
sullo stelo cade insieme col fiorellino ancora in boccia, al passar della 
falce che pareggia tutte l’erbe del prato. 


A Lombard like Virgil, or shall we say a Transpadan, Manzoni 
certainly shared with the poet of the Eclogues and of the Aeneid 
a deep suspicion towards the world of city, history and power; for 
it is elegiac sorrow that provides the keynote for Virgil’s epie poem, 
come to terms as he may with the ‘‘manifest destiny’’ of the Roman 
empire to be. Aeneas’ Promised Land is the pastoral Italy of 
Virgil’s boyhood, the blissful world from which the shy bard, 
always a country boy at heart, had been driven once by the in- 
justice of history: ; 

Tityre, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi 

Sylvestrem tenui musam meditaris avena; 

Nos patriam fugimus, et dulcia linquimus arva... 
Even the exquisite plaintive rhythm of this First Eclogue comes 
to mind when we read Manzoni’s ‘‘ Addio, monti . . .’’; for this is 
the ageless complaint of the emigrant. Pastoral elegy, rather than 
angry protest, is the natural expression of the nameless many who 
have been the sufferers rather than the makers of history, who 
have always been used, instead of consulted or helped, who, after 
Manzoni and Verga interpreted their long-suppressed cry, sailed 
for America, unwanted, went to die on the battlefields of Carso 
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without knowing why, were sent to colonize Ethiopia since America 
had barred her gates, were driven to the mountains of Greece 
without protection against congealment and came back with feet 
crumpled and blackened like a Matthias Griinewald Christ, became 
acquainted with the Russian steppe without giving much relief to 
their native country pressed by population excess, took the way to 
the Belgian coal mines and had their rendezvous with death at 
three thousand feet underground in the burning pit of Marcinelle. 

Verga’s skepticism concerning history is more radical than Man- 
zoni’s because he lacks the older master’s belief in a Divine Provi- 
dence. He really is a Hellenie stoicist, and the only protection his 
shepherds and fishermen and peasants can have is outside history. 
History is made in the town, and when Jeli the shepherd abandons 
the wild hills of his boyhood the Theocritean whistle (‘‘iuh! iuh!’’) 
will be hushed by crime. History is made in Rome, and the Mala- 
voglias know nothing of it, except that the Rome Government 
sends for taxes and for soldiers; history is foreign and cruel, it is a 
thing not to be understood, and la Longa will never understand 
why Lissa, why the war, why the death of her son Luca: 


Il giorno dopo comincié a correre la voce che nel mare verso Trieste 
ci era stato un combattimento tra i bastimenti nostri e quelli dei 
nemici, che nessuno sapeva nemmeno chi fossero, ed era morta molta 
gente; chi raccontava la cosa in un modo e chi in un altro, a pezzi e 
bocconi, masticando le parole. Le vicine venivano colle mani sotto il 
grembiule a domandare se comare Maruzza ci avesse il suo Luca laggiil, 
e stavano a guardarla con tanto d’occhi prima d’andarsene. La povera 
donna cominciava a star sempre sulla porta, come ogni volta che 
succedeva una disgrazia, voltando la testa di qua e di 1a, da un capo 
all’altro della via, quasi aspettasse pili presto del solito il suocero e i 
ragazzi dal mare. Le vicine le demandavano pure se Luca avesse 
scritto, o era molto che non riceveva lettera di lui—Davvero ella non 
ci aveva pensato alla lettera; e tutta le notte non poté chiudere occhio, 
e aveva sempre la testa 14a, nel mare verso Trieste, dov’era successa 
quella ruina; e vedeva sempre suo figlio, pallido e immobile, che la 
guardava con certi occhioni sbarrati e lucenti, e diceva sempre di si, 
come quando l’avevano mandato a fare il soldato—talché sentiva anche 
lei una sete, un’arsura da non dirsi—In mezzo a tutte le storie che 
correvano pel villaggio e che erano venuti a raccontarle, le era rimasto 
in mente di uno di quei marinai, che l’avevano pescato dopo dodici ore, 
quando stavano per mangiarselo i pescicani, e in mezzo a tutta quel- 
lY’acqua moriva di sete. 


Sicily is an island, not only geographically but spiritually; it 
becomes a symbol of alienation from history; a paradoxical im- 
munity to it, in which some modus vivendi can be found. The 
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Manzonian ‘‘addio, monti . . .’’ seems to echo somehow in Compare 
Turiddu’s lament to Lola: 
Passo quel tempo che Berta filava, e non ci pensate pitt al tempo in 
cui ci parlavamo dalla finestra sul cortile, e mi regalaste quel fazzo- 
letto, prima d’andarmene, che Dio sa quante lacrime ci ho pianto 


dentro nell’andar via lontano tanto che si perdeva persino il nome del 
nostro paese. 


It is a matter, again, of tone and ryhthm; the plaintive lilt that 
rings throughout Verga’s ‘‘Sicilianized’’ prose. But, of course, 
Verga’s pastoral is not idyllic; one thinks, among others, of Rosso 
Malpelo along with the pastoral tragedy of Cavalleria Rusticana. 
A sense of timelessness, so profoundly un-historical, emerges from 
I Malavoglia, proverbs, village chorus and all, and forms the 
natural medium of existence for our pastoral heroes. This very 
timelessness, this insularity as a refusal of history is what a later 
Sicilian novelist, Tomasi di Lampedusa, will assert in JJ Gatto- 
pardo against the ‘‘encroachment’’ of Garibaldi. The courteous 
polemie of Prince Fabrizio Salina with the Piedmontese envoy, 
Chevalley, is a paradoxical plea for Sicily’s passive resistance to 
progress ; voiced by the conscious representative of a doomed aris- 
tocracy, it implies a feudal ideology that has a vested interest in 
keeping the island out of history, and this explains the angry reac- 
tion of a Vittorini, or of a Moravia, to the posthumous novel of 
the Sicilian nobleman. Lampedusa’s style has little in common with 
Verga’s, nor does Verga anywhere evince Lampedusa’s affinity 
for the privileged patricians ; yet they share this skepticism towards 
history, although differently motivated, and the result is, in each 
case, one version of pastoral. 

In his brilliant research on magie customs in Lueania, Sud e 
Magia (published by Feltrinelli in 1959), the anthropologist Er- 
nesto De Martino has found that the condition of absence or 
release from history, itself a consequence of the peculiar history 
of the Italian South, forms the object of magic ritual there: 

La protezione magica, cosi come emerge dal materiale relativo alla 

magia lucana, si effettua mercé la istituzione di un piano metastorico 

che assolve a due distinte funzioni protettive. Innanzi tutto tale piano 
fonda un orizzonte rappresentativo stabile e tradizionalizzato nel quale 
la varieta rischiosa delle possibili crisi individuali trova il suo momento 

di arresto, di configurazione, di unificazione e di reintegrazione cul- 


turali. Al tempo stesso il piano metastorico funziona come luogo di 
“destorificazione” del divenire, cio® come luogo in cui, mediante la 
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iterazione di identici modelli operativi, pud essere di volta in volta 
riassorbita la proliferazione storica dell’accadere, e quivi amputata 
del suo negativo attuale e possibile .. . con cid la varieta storica delle 
resistenze e degli aspetti negativi del divenire viene ricondotta alla 
iterazione di uno stesso ordine risolutore, nel quale il negativo @ “per 
natura” sempre sospeso o annientato: infatti sul piano metastorico 
della magia tutte le gravidanze sono condotte felicemente a termine, 
tutti i neonati sono vivi e vitali, il latte fluisce sempre abbondante nel 
seno delle madri, tutte le malattie guariscono, tutte le prospettive 
incerte si definiscono, tutte le tempeste vanno a scaricarsi in luoghi 
deserti, e cosi via, proprio all’opposto di cid che accade nella storia. 
In virti del piano metastorico come orizzonte della crisi e come luogo 
di destorificazione del divenire si instaura un regime protetto di esis- 
tenza, che per un verso ripara dalle irruzioni caotiche dell’inconscio 
e per un altro verso getta un velo sull’accadere e consente di “stare 
nella storia come se non ci si stesse” (pp. 96-97). 


But this exorcizing of history is the unidyllie urge of the pastoral 
world, and when Carlo Levi spent his years of confinement in 
Lueania, long before De Martino went there to conduct his research, 
he saw it clearly, and sympathized with the insulated peasants of 
that most forlorn region not because of any facile sentimentalism 
or doctrinaire dutifulness, but because the heart of the poet had 
stirred in him. Christ, that is history, civilization, had stopped at 
Eboli; the Lucanian peasants had to live without that, and they 
did. An elemental existence, stripped of any superstructure, dwel- 
ling in time as if it were timeless, knowing only the realities of 
blood, earth and sun and projecting them into religious symbols 
that are actually magic devices of preservation, common to 
many peoples and tribes; an extremely human case of the human 
condition, in the teeth of all dehumanizing pressures: Levi’s book 
resumes, with a tone of personal commitment one would hardly 
hear in his Sicilian predecessor’s ‘‘detached’’ prose, Verga’s epic 
pastoral. The sharp eye, the observing heart, are there; the skepti- 
cism has been shed. 

Less polished, more naive, but every bit as vital, Ignazio Silone’s 
Fontamara had already done a comparable job in the pre-war 
years. The people of an Abruzzi village, after being left out of 
history for centuries on end, pay with destruction for their attempt 
to re-enter it. Manzonian overtones are to be heard: Don Circo- 
stanza, the glib attorney who steals the villagers’ confidence, is a 
modern Azzeccagarbugli at the service of the powerful and the 
rich, while Don Abbacchio recalls, even in the name, our easily 
intimidated Don Abbondio. On the other hand, Silone has let his 
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village folk speak for themselves, within the context of his fictional 
convention, and that places him closer to Verga than to Manzoni. 
He distrusts official history as engineered by the Rome govern- 
ment, whether Fascist or otherwise, and thus dramatizes the alien- 
ation of the peasants from the State—a constant theme of the 
Italian pastoral. Berardo Viola is the pastoral hero of Fontamara, 
and since life imitates art, at least sometimes, it is not strange to 
see his tragic death reenacted in reality by Salvatore Carnevale, 
the pioneer trade unionist who gave his life in the Fifties for the 
sake of the downtrodden Sicilian peasants. 

It has been Carlo Levi’s privilege to make memorable poetry of 
that grievous sacrifice in his 1956 account of Sicilian life, Le parole 
sono pietre. Like Silone, he has chosen the dramatic convention of 
first-person narrative, and so we hear the story of Salvatore’s 
murder from his mother’s lips, a voice forever captured on the 
page. If ‘‘words are stones,’’ they raise a storm in the lake of 
the heart ; and Salvatore’s crucifixion bears its Easter fruit in the 
resurrection of hope for the awakened Sicilian proletarians who, 
in fighting for their rights, are striding into history at last: 

Erano fieri, e sicuri di vincere, e felici di essersi scoperti come esseri 

umani e liberi, felici di una felicita nuova, commossa e commovente su 

tutti i visi. Erano facce nuove, facce di oggi, occhi che vedevano oggi 
le cose, fino a ieri nascoste, che vedevano se stessi. In fondo, pensavo, 
non é questo che un comune e normale episodio di lotta sociale, identico 
ai mille avvenuti dappertutto cento anni fa in Inghilterra in 

Francia, in tutta l’Europa, e anche in Italia. Soltanto, non 

siamo pid cento anni fa, siamo nel 1951, e la faccia del signor N., contro 

cui lottano, non é@ di cento anni fa, ma di mille, non @ il viso di un 
industriale inglese del 1848, ma forse quello di un padrone di servi 

dell’ottavo o nono secolo, prima del Mille, e forse neppure quello; e 

anche loro, anche questi che ora brillano di una vita ritrovata, erano 

sino a ieri i servi di un tempo remoto. E il piacere che essi hanno di 

sentirsi vivere, e la sicurezza di vincere, @ l’ineffabile, inconsapevole 

senso di essere, entrati, come attori, in una vicenda vera, nel mobile 
fiume della storia ... Di li era cominciata, per loro, la vita, e il senso 

di essere vivi. Non potevo fare a meno di pensare che quegli uomini, 

che avevano passato i loro giorni sotto terra, come i morti, nel sulfureo 

materiale inferno dei morti, vivevano, ora, la propria Resurrezione (pp. 

81-82). 


Thus the pattern of absence from history as a peculiar immunity 
portrayed in the Italian pastoral is here reversed, and the ageless 
elegy has a chance to become a hymn; affirmation supersedes 
complaint. Renzo, "Ntoni Malavoglia, Jeli il pastore, the people 
of Fontamara, the people of Lucania, are beginning to overcome 
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their alienation on the scene of history, as well as in the domain 
of literature. The shell of protective insulation is broken; our 
pastoral folk do not have to remain, whether in fiction or in reality, 
a kind of nature immunized to history. The note of hope, of real 
presence, drowns out the note of resignation. We know that a 
good scholar should not confuse literature and history, or fiction 
and life, but their interaction, mediated by poetical imagination 
rather than by sectarian ideology, cannot be ignored. In the sum- 
mer of 1960, a few months after his visit to Ann Arbor, where I 
had the pleasure of meeting, hearing and entertaining him, Carlo 
Levi escaped death, in Rome, during a rally of Resistance men; 
and this close shave brought home even more vividly the extent 
of our writer’s commitment to a cause that nourishes his poetry at 
the source. Levi is not only a political spokesman, he is also an 
evoker; and from the chronological vantage point of his literary 
testimonial it becomes possible to encompass in a revelatory glance 
a whole tradition of Italian writing, particularly if one believes in 
the mutual relevancy of history and literature. As for critical ortho- 
doxy, I remember my Crocean lesson and do not obliterate the 
individual world and style of each writer for the sake of non- 
literary considerations; but I also refuse to believe that each work 
ol art, or each poetical personality, should be treated as a rootless 
monad without any nexus to others, instead of as a voice to be 
possibly heard in the expanded context of a significant concert. 
We who write need ‘‘bread and wine.’’ And we can use perspective. 


GLAUCO CAMBON 
Rutgers University 





THE AMERICAN MYTH IN THE ITALIAN 
RISORGIMENTO: THE LETTERE FROM 
AMERICA OF CARLO VIDUA 


On April 9, 1825 Count Carlo Vidua, a Piedmontese gentleman, 
landed in New York City. It was six years and one month, almost 
to the day, before the arrival of another and far more famous 
visitor of these shores, Alexis de Tocqueville. Like Tocqueville, 
Vidua spent ten months traveling through most of the states, 
interviewing people high and low, observing and noting everything, 
collecting for later study books and documents on various aspects of 
American life, with the ultimate purpose of writing a book on the 
civilization of the New World. But unlike Tocqueville Vidua never 
realized his plan, for he died before returning to his homeland, 
leaving as only record of his American travels the letters he had 
written to his family and friends at home. 

Carlo Vidua was born on February 28, 1785. His family was 
strictly orthodox both in politics and religion. During the Napole- 
onie period, when.Piedmont was annexed to France, the Viduas 
withdrew from public life, and they carried their ‘‘non-collabora- 
tion’’ with the French to the extreme of not allowing Carlo to 
study at the University of Turin. After the fall of Napoleon Vidua’s 
father filled important positions in the administration of the realm, 
including that of Minister of the Interior. Young Vidua, no longer 
very young, decided at that time to travel extensively abroad, 
perhaps to make up in part for the university training he had 
missed. Between 1813 and 1830 he spent eight of the last seventeen 
years of his life traveling abroad. He visited France and England 
in 1813-14; France, England, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Turkey, 
Egypt, in 1818-21; and the United States, Mexico, France, India, 
the Philippines, China, and the Dutch East Indies in 1825-30. It 
was in the Dutch East Indies, off the port of Amboina, that he 
died on December 25, 1830, following an accident he had suffered 
at Ternate a few weeks earlier. 

Vidua considered traveling not the pastime of the idle rich, but 
the patriotic duty of wealthy people who should travel abroad to 
study, ‘‘agriculture, languages, navigation, literature, military art, 
various parts of natural history, especially mineralogy, commerce, 
diverse sciences, customs, laws, different kinds of manufacture, 
welfare organizations, education. Arthur Young travele? in order 
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to study agriculture; Montesquieu, to study legislation; Howard, 
the excellent Howard, died a wanderer in order to relieve the 
unfortunate. When will Italy have a Young, a Montesquieu, and 
especially, a Howard?’” He may have secretly dreamed of becoming 
the Italian Howard himself, for he paid special attention to prison 
reform in America. During his travels Vidua kept accurate diaries 
and took copious notes, ‘‘all in notebooks of the same size,’’ says 
his biographer, ‘‘ which could easily have made a series of volumes, 
almost a library’’ (Lettere, I, xxxiv). He planned several works 
based on his travels, but because of his untimely death he did not 
undertake any. Most of his papers, including all the notes on his 
American tour, were burned after his death in accordance with 
his request. The only record left of his travel impressions were his 
letters, which were published posthumously by Cesare Balbo. 

Vidua’s American tour was remarkably similar to Tocqueville’s 
in duration and itinerary. He visited or at least touched all the 
states of the Union, except five in the Southeast—North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. He went as far north 
as Quebec, as far west as St. Louis, as far south as New Orleans— 
or Vera Cruz, if we include his subsequent Mexican tour. He sailed 
for Mexico from New Orleans on February 6, 1826. From the 
riverboat on the Mississippi the next day he wrote to a friend: 
*‘T am really pleased with my tour of the United States. I have 
covered 6,000 miles [9,000 English miles], seen the principal cities, 
harbors, arsenals, the most civilized and the most primitive sections 
of the country, all the land along the coast between Norfolk, Va., 
and Hallowell, Maine, all the immense inlands between Quebec 
and New Orleans, touching the confluence of the Missouri and 
the Mississippi. I have examined the principal institutions of letters, 
sciences, religion, welfare, and especially, the political institutions. 
I have visited its natural wonders, including the Niagara Falls, 
and met its most famous men, including its former presidents’’ 
(Lettere, ITI, 191-92). 

During his stay in this country Vidua had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to see important persons and things. He arrived with 
numerous letters of introduction from prominent people in Europe, 
like the American Ambassador to France, and Baron Alexander 
von Humboldt, to prominent people here, like the President and the 
former presidents. Later, in spite of his atrocious English, he 
easily increased the number of important contacts thanks to his 
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personal charm—a tall, distinguished looking gentleman, well 
traveled and musically talented. The list of people he met looks 
like a selected Who’s Who of 1825 America. He had lunch at the 
White House, and was received privately by President Adams 
several times in Washington and New York; he was a house guest 
of James Madison at Montpelier, where he met also James Monroe 
who happened to be visiting Madison at that time; he spent a 
whole day with Jefferson at Monticello. In Richmond he met Chief 
Justice Marshall; in New York J. F..Cooper and Aaron Burr; in 
Albany, Governor De Witt Clinton and General Rensselaer, in 
St. Louis, the explorer General William Clark. His guide in Port- 
land, Maine was the Governor of the state; in Boston was Mr. 
Quincy, the Mayor of the city, who also took him to call on former 
president John Adams. He visited the University of Virginia, Yale, 
and was an invited guest at the Harvard Commencement of 1825. 
He visited the prisons of Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and 
Auburn to observe the American penitentiary systems, which were 
so widely discussed and imitated in Italy and Europe during the 
next quarter of a century. He saw mass meetings in Philadelphia, 
a local election in Maine, and two sessions of the legislature in 
Kentucky. He attended religious services in Methodist churches 
and Quakers’ meeting houses. He visited the Shakers’ settlement 
near Albany, N.Y., and spent a day at the Harmonite settlement 
of Economy near Pittsburgh, the guest of its leader, George Rapp, 
founder and leader also of the older communistic settlements of 
Harmony, Pa., and New Harmony, Indiana. Everywhere he went 
he stopped at the local bookstores to buy books, maps, prints, etc., 
dealing with that locality. By the time he left the country he had 
put together a collection of about seven hundred volumes of which 
he was very proud. ‘‘Please, take good care of this collection,’’ he 
wrote to his father, ‘‘which cost me a lot of time, work, steps, and 
money, and which could not be duplicated because some books are 
very rare, and others are personal gifts. I have an almost complete 
collection on hospitals, prisons, schools, statistics, travels, geography, 
finance, polities, laws, not only of the Union but also of the various 
states. As I said, even with money it could not be duplicated, 
unless one traveled as I did, looking in every bookstore of every 
small city for everything dealing with that city or province’’ 
(Lettere, III, 103). 

What impression did Vidua receive from the people and things 
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he saw? He expressed admiration and reverence for all the founders 
of American independence he met. His favorite, however, was 
Madison, whose reflections on the War of 1812 he found, ‘‘most 
profound, revealing a great mind and good heart’’ (Lettere, III, 
73). In reviewing his impressions of Adams, Jefferson, Monroe 
and Madison, he remarked: ‘‘If someone asked me to compare 
these four personages, and if it were not too presumptious of me 
to attempt it, I would say that Jefferson’s mind seemed the most 
brilliant, Madison the most profound, Monroe’s the least penetrat- 
ing, Adams’ the most cultivated. The Americans generally celebrate 
Jefferson as the first man in their republic. ... I have found few 
who agree with me in my preference for Madison; but the quality 
of these few encourages me not to follow the opinion of the many”’ 
(Lettere, III, 74). 

Curiously mixed, however, with expressions of praise for indi- 
vidual Americans are some remarks unflattering for Americans 
in general. Jefferson, in spite of his advanced age, ‘‘has youthful 
eyes, bearing and manners which would be lively in any country, 
but which are more striking in America where manners are so 
cold’’ (p. 68). Madison was ‘‘a little old man, small, thin, with 
sweet and pleasing features; his manners are very noble and, with 
no loss of the dignity and gravity befitting a man in his station, 
have something gentle and agreeable which I did not expect to find 
in an American’’ (p. 66). General Van Rensselaer was ‘‘a refined 
person with noble and courteous ways, something very rare in this 
ecountry’’ (p. 86). Aaron Burr ‘‘was full of wit and pleasantries, 
qualities so rare among the Americans’’ (p. 106). One would suspect 
that Vidua must have met a lot of boorish Americans. Actually he 
mentioned only one in his letters, a boastful young man from Ver- 
mont he traveled with on the steamboat over Lake Champlain. 
‘*Since he was seated next to me at the dinner table, I asked him 
to pass a platter of onions. ... He did, and with a triumphal air he 
asked me wheather we had such fine produce in Italy. I replied 
coldly, ‘Yes, sir, we do indeed! And we also have some wine, silk, 
oil, citrus fruits, other fruits, rice, and in some sections we also 
have cotton, marbles, and metals!’ This anecdote, to which I could 
add several others, is enough to give you an idea of the modesty 
of the Americans’’ (p. 114). One can well wonder which is more 
surprising, the boorishness of the American or the peevishness of 
the Italian ! 
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Vidua admired without reservation the industry of the Ameri- 
cans. The recently inaugurated Erie Canal, which he traveled 
almost on its entire course, was ‘‘a magnificent work of which any 
great nation could be proud’’ (p. 138); the sight of booming 
Rochester, N.Y., suggested the reflection: ‘‘One can say without 
fear of contradiction that there is no nation on earth more indus- 
trious than this. The progress this country is making in industry, 
commerce, agriculture is marvellous’ (p. 138). And elsewhere 
he commented again on ‘‘the incredible industry and activity of 
this nation, a trait in which they surpass the French and even the 
English, who are reputed the most industrious nations in Europe’’ 
(p. 150). Traveling through Indiana he observed that, ‘‘The pio- 
neering talent and activity of this nation is marvellous. The land 
is good, and in sixty years there will undoubtedly be here a rich, 
powerful, populous country’’ (p. 166). 

He likewise admired the peaceful, even temper of the Americans, 
which he contrasted with the impulsiveness of the French and the 
Italians. He went to a public meeting shortly after his arrival in 
Philadelphia, and he marvelled at the orderliness of the debate. 
‘*We instead would have quarreled, the gentlemen would have 
drawn their swords, the plebeians their knives. But this is a cold, 
phlegmatice people, accustomed to discussions, and so the meeting 
took place with more order, more calm and dignity than a session 
of the Chamber of Deputies in Paris’’ (p. 48). He received the 
same impression from a local election in Maine (p. 95). and two 
sessions of the legislature in Kentucky. At Frankfort he attended 
a session of the State Senate and one of the House of Representa- 
tives. ‘‘ They lasted five or six hours each,’’ he related, ‘‘and were 
among the most heated they ever had. Yet in Paris they would 
have seemed quiet and peaceful. The reserve, the coldness and 
gravity of the Americans seem admirably suited for public discus- 
sions. How different from the French and ourselves’’( p. 177) ! 

And finally he admired the law abiding nature of the Americans. 
He marvelled that a large city like Boston did not need to be 
garrisoned even by a single company of soldiers (p. 94). After 
traveling through the Middle West he remarked that, ‘‘ Although 
the police force was very small, persons and property were so safe 
that one could travel at all hours, and the houses were left open 
even at night, without any locks, keys, or iron bars’’ (p. 179) ; and 
to another correspondent he repeated at about that time that, ‘‘The 
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country is safe, peaceful, without dangers; one can travel safely 
night and day, except for the risk of breaking one’s neck or being 
stuck in the mud when it rains, because the roads are not really 
roads, but trails in the midst of woods or prairies’’ (p. 165). 

On the other had Vidua felt repelled by slavery, and disliked 
American cooking, the somber countenance of most Americans, their 
complete absorption in business, and their bad manners. He was 
convinced that ‘‘the American character was naturally averse to 
cheerfulness’’ (p. 68). ‘‘The English are lively, agreeable, kind, 
and gracious compared to the Americans (p. 140). The Governor 
of Maine asked him whether he did not agree that the American 
was a happy people, obviously giving the word ‘‘happy’’ the 
political meaning of tranquil, content, and comfortable. Vidua, 
however, understood it in the sense of cheerful and joyous, and 
replied, ‘‘If you were happy it would show on your faces; but I 
ean assure you that of all the peoples I have known, I have never 
seen one more serious and sad looking than yours. If you saw the 
fun we have in our despotic states, and how cheerful are, or at 
least used to be, our youths’’ (p. 139)! 

He also objected to the Americans’ excessive devotion to business 
pursuits. ‘‘People are so busy making money that they consider 
as wasted the time not devoted to business. This is really a nation 
of merchants. Imagine town and country filled with Salomoni, 
Sacerdoti, Lionini [typical Jewish names] and you will have an 
idea of the Americans. The only difference is that the Sacerdotis 
at times do smile and say some idle words, while these people 
always keep their mouths closed and their faces serious, except 
when they do business’’ (p. 138). 

And finally he objected to the rudeness of manners, which he 
blamed on the equalitarian spirit of the Americans. ‘‘The republic,’”’ 
he said, ‘‘may be a fine thing in theory, but in practice it has 
serious drawbacks. For instance, because of the principle of equal- 
ity the lowest peasant believes he is the equal of the best bred 
people. Not knowing how to affirm this equality, he avoids all acts 
that may seem to suggest an admission of inferiority, that is, all 
acts showing consideration for others. Because of this there is no 
person less civil than the American. He is never deliberately uncivil, 
he never offends you, but he never shows you the least attention, 
the slightest consideration. He interprets any politeness as degrad- 
ing, any courtesy as an admission of inferiority’’ (p. 141). 
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On his return to Europe Vidua summarized his American 
impressions in a long letter from Bordeaux to his friend Roberto 
D’Azeglio, elder brother of the more famous Massimo. D’Azeglio 
had written to him the year before, ‘‘Observe those people well, 
and tell me whether they are happier than the others, and whether 
their happiness will endure. Moore went there favorably disposed 
toward that country, and came back completely disgusted and 
disillusioned [Cf. Thomas Moore, Poems relating to America, 1806]. 
Do you find real liberty there? Or is it a more or less disguised 
aristocracy ? I find it hard to believe that freedom can really exist 
among men’”’ (p. 255). 

In his reply Vidua admitted that America did enjoy some real 
blessings: ‘‘A perfect tranquillity, which will last as long as there 
is no population pressure ; unlimited personal safety, not dependent 
on the pleasure of the authorities; complete freedom to live and 
write; ... no fear of arbitrary powers; these are real and precious 
benefits, and these benefits are enjoyed in America by five-sixths 
of the population. But the spectacle of the other sixth, that is, of 
the two millions of human beings whipped, sold, loaned like beasts 
because their skin is not white, saddened constantly my sojourn 
in the boasted land of liberty’’ (p. 256). Furthermore he did not 
think that the people were happy. What happiness could be enjoyed 
by people ‘‘who run breathlessly, without rest or pause, after 
money alone; who cultivate the arts and sciences only for their 
commercial value . . .; with whom the activity of the individual 
tends to isolate him, to weaken the closest personal ties; who is 
extremely industrious, it is true, but devoid of imagination, in- 
capable of generous passions, the coldest, the most calculating of 
all the peoples the earth has ever seen’’ (p. 257)? Vidua granted 
that some of these traits were the reason why the Americans could 
afford a free regime, ‘‘But,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘if liberty must be 
paid such a high price!’” 

D’Azeglio was disappointed with this answer. He suggested that 
a sojourn of six months, or even less, in their ‘‘native prison’’ 
would reconcile him with the American system (p. 273). Vidua 
readily admitted that this might well be the case, and that his 
impressions were colored by his impatience with the exaggerations 
of his hosts: at home the exaggerations of the Piedmontese reac- 
tionaries pushed him toward liberalism; in the New World the 
exaggerations of the liberals tempted him to become a disciple of 
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De Maistre (p. 273). Vidua, however, never had to test the strength 
of his conservatism by re-entering his ‘‘native prison.’’ Without 
returning to Piedmont he sailed away to the Far East where he 
lost his life. 

The publication of the Lettere did not excite a great deal of 
editorial interest. The Milanese monthly Biblioteca Italiana (vol. 
82 [1836] pp. 178-206), published a long summary of the work 
but no critical estimate; the weekly Messaggiere Torinese (vol. 4 
[1836] pp. 17-18, 21-22) on the other hand, in an article signed K. 
(Angelo Brofferio, its editor) criticized Vidua sharply for his 
political and religious conservatism, and questioned the wisdom 
of the publication of his letters because they were trite and 
commonplace in thought and poorly writen in form. Later the 
compiler of the illustrated Turin weekly Teatro Universale drew 
in part on Vidua’s Lettere for sketches of Philadelphia (vol. 7 
[1840] pp. 321-24), and Washington, D.C. (vol. 13 [1846] pp. 
T21-24), and he too accused the author of conservative bias. ‘‘It 
must be pointed out,’’ he wrote in the latter article, ‘‘that this 
traveler in describing the country, people, and institutions of the 
American Union betrays an antipathy of instinct and education 
which constantly inspires his judgments”’ (vol. 13, p. 124.) 

Actually Vidua did not fully deserve the political strictures of 
the Messaggiere Torinese and Teatro Universule. Balbo seems closer 
to the truth when in his reply to Brofferio he insists that in his 
ideas Vidua was not a Conservative but a Moderate. We can’t help 
feeling that if Vidua had been alive in 1848 he would not have 
stood either with the republican Brofferio, the friend and follower 
of Mazzini and Cattaneo, nor with the reactionaries. It is more 
likely that he would have marched side by side with his old friends 
the Balbos, the D’Azeglios, and other Moderates like the Cavours, 
who did indeed share his mixed feelings toward America. 

On the other hand it is true that in Vidua’s Lettere we 
find impressions hastily jotted down, not a sincere but a 
careless expression of the author’s ideas. Tocqueville too wrote 
notes and letters to his family during his tour, and he knew 
that they did not present his true feelings and ideas about 
America. To his mother who expressed the desire to read 
all that he had written about America, he wrote, ‘‘All I have 
written, or rather scribbled, about this country will certainly 
fall under your eyes. But you will see that it does not amount to 
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much. If I ever do anything about America, it is in France, and 
with the documents that I am bringing back that I shall try to 
undertake it. When I leave America I will be in a position to under- 
stand the documents which I have not been able to study yet: that 
is the clearest result of my voyage.’” Tocqueville’s letters are of 
course better than Vidua’s both in form and content, but they 
are far from suggesting the depth, breath, and balance of Democ- 
racy in America! What Vidua would have written if he too had 
had time to study and think through the material he had collected 
is something we will never know, but it is safe to assume that it 
would have been something more serious and thoughtful than what 
we have now, and which Vidua really never wanted published or 
even preserved ! 

Still, even in the present form Vidua’s American impressions 
have a certain importance. Basically his reaction was the same 
as that of the Moderates of Italy, perhaps of the rest of Europe, 
in the following two decades.‘ Mutatis mutandis, some of the 
things Vidua said in 1825—on race discrimination, materialism, 
anti-intellectualism, poor manners of the Americans—are still being 


said in some quarters abroad. Whether this mixed reaction to 
America is fair or not, it is important to realize that it is a very 
old one, for then we may be able to understand why people in other 
lands acts toward us the way they do, and may try to do something 
about it. Or, better still perhaps, learn to shrug off patent half 


. ! 
truths so hoary with age! JosEPH Rossi 


The University of Wisconsin 


1 From an unpublished essay quoted in Balbo’s “Vita di Carlo Vidua,” 
in Lettere del Conte Carlo Vidua, pubblicate da Cesare Balbo, Torino, 
Pompa, 1834, 3 vols., vol. I, p. xxiii. Hereinafter all references to Vidua’s 
Lettere will be given in parenthesis in the text. 

2 It would be interesting to contrast this estimate with that of another 
Italian traveler, Giacomo C. Beltrami, who visited America two years 
earlier, and searched for the sources of the Mississippi. “The Amazon and 
the Plata may exceed the Mississippi in the volume of their waters; but 
in all other respects, far more important, they cannot be compared with 
it; and what confers on the latter a decided superiority is that along the 
whole extent of its banks man can breath the air of liberty, and industry 
meets with no restriction.” J. C. Beltrami, A pilgrimage in Europe and 
America, London, Hunt & Clark, 1828, II, 542. Beltrami was a political 
refugee, which Vidua was not! 

* Letter to his mother from Philadelphia, Oct. 24, 1831. A de Tocque- 
ville, Oeuvres Compleétes, Paris Levy, 1864-67, VII, 85. 

Cf. Seymour Drescher, “America and French Romanticism during 
the July Monarchy,” in “American Quartely, Spring 1959, pp. 3-20. 





L’ULTIMO BALUARDO DEI BORBONI NEL 
RISORGIMENTO 


L MESSAGGERO del 20 febbraio ultimo scorso riportava un 

articolo che trattava le cerimonie svoltesi a Gaeta, in ‘‘Cento 
anni fa cadeva |’ultima roceaforte del Regno Borbonico.’’ E ben 
a proposito che si tratti nel centenario dell’Italia Unita dell’ultimo 
baluardo borbonico del Risorgimento. 

Nella storia d’Italia Gaeta occupa una parte attiva nella forma- 
zione del Regno fin dall’inizio del secolo XIXmo. Gaeta é stata 
sempre fedele ai suoi principi e rimane ancora fedele durante 
questo secolo pieno di eventi politici di importanza capitale. 

Nel 1804 troviamo uno dei capostiti della casa reale dei Savoia 
ospite in questa citta. E questi Vittorio Emanuele I, re di Sar- 
degna. Cacciato dal suo Regno dalle armi francesi e desideroso di 
difendere la dignita dalla real casa rifiutava le offerte di possedi- 
menti territoriali fattegli da Napoleone I acciocché rinunciasse al 
Regno di Sardegna. Si ritird allora nella cinta di mura di Gaeta, 
stimata inespugnabile, con le sue giovani figlie. Gaeta é stata 
rifugio di sovrani e di ben nove pontefici. 

Nel 1806 dopo 70 anni dall’assedio di Carlo III, assedid Gaeta 
il maresciallo Franeese, Massena, che comandava ben 50.000 soldati. 
Questi erano venuti per conquistare il Regno Napoletano e darne 
la corona a Giuseppe Bonaparte, fratello di Napoleone I. Il Re 
Ferdinando che si trovava in Gaeta si rifugid in Sicilia, mentre 
un esercito di 14,000 Franeesi pose l’assedio alla citta, chiave del 
Reame, difesa da una forza di 7.000 uomini. 

Quando Ferdinando si ritiré in Sicilia, Napoli, che era sotto la 
reggenza, contrariamente agli ordini del re si arrese disonorata- 
mente alle truppe napoleoniche. Non solo si domandd a Napoli 
di arrendersi, ma si richiedeva che Gaeta facesse lo stesso. La 
citta-fortezza era comandata dal tedesco, Principe d’ Assia, 
Philippsthal, cugino della regina di Napoli Maria Carolina 
d’Austria. Questo chiamato dai Napoletani in armi contro la nuovt 
Francia, per ]’onore delle armi non ubbidi e difese la fortezza di 
Ferdinando con eroismo e valore. I Francesi benché avessero una 
forza due volte maggiore, furono costretti a chiedere rinforzi che 
furono messi al comando del Massena. Nonostante cid il principe 
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difese la citta finché fu ferito sugli spalti, e solo allora abbandond 
il ecomando al Colonnello Storz, il quale la resi ti Francesi il 18 
luglio 1806. Il principe Philippsthal che mori dieci anni dopo 
l’assedio volle essere tumulato tra le mura della batteria dove 
era stato ferito. La salma fu trasportata e deposta fra quelle 
mura nel 1825. L’iscrizione che ricorda il prode comandante della 
fortezza é la seguente: 


Similis. Factus. Est. Leonis. In. Operibus. Suis. 


SUMMO DUCI ALOYSIO LANDGRAVIO HASSIAE PHILIPPSTHALL 
QUI ANNO MDCCCVI CAJETAE ARCEM SOLAM EX OMNIBUS 
SUB BORBONICA DITIONE IN REGNO NEAPOLITANO RELICTAM 
INGENTIBUS LECTISQUE GALLORUM COPIIS BELLICISQUE 
TORMENTIS 
AD IPSAM EXPUGNANDO COMPARATIS 
HAC ILLAC SCHIRIES DISIECTIS 
IN PERICULIS IMPAVIDUS SEMPERQUE PRESENTISSIMUS 
MENSES VI ACRITER SUSTINUIT 
DONEC TANTUM SAXI ICTU TORMENTI VEHEMENTIA DIFFRACTI 
SANCIA CERVICE 
MENTIS HAUD COMPOS ARCE ABSCENDERE COACTUS 
IPSAM JAM LABEFACTAM IN HOSTIUM DEDITIONE REDDERE 
UNITO CONSILIO STATUTUN EST 
UT TANTI VIRI PROESTANTIA INCOMPARABILIS MEMORIAE TRADE 
RECTUR 
FERDINANDUS I. SICILIARUM REX P. F. A. 
MONUMENTUM DECREVIT AN. MDCCCXVI 
VIXIT AN. XLIX. MENS. IV. DIES VII 
OBIIT XVI. KAL. APRILIS MDCCCXVI 


Con la resa di Gaeta e la caduta di Napoli il decreto napoleonico 
nel regno di Napoli, nel 1808, istitui tre uffici separati per ognuno 
dei centri fin’allora governati dalla citta. 

Nel 1814 con la caduta di Napoleone I, esiliato all’isola d’Elba, 
Gioacchino Murat, desideroso di ottenere il Regno d'Italia si alled 
con |’Austria e ]’Inghilterra. Quest’ultima richiedeva il possesso 
di Gaeta, ma dopo le trattative nell’isola di Ponza vi rinunzid. 

Nel 1815 quando Napoleone fuggito da Elba ritornd sul trono 
di Francia per restarci soltmente ‘‘cento giorni,’’ Murat rompendo 
]’alleanza con gli Inglesi e con gli Austriaci proclaméd |’indipendenza 
d'Italia e si accinse alla riconquista del Regno di Napoli, di nuovo 
nelle mani dei Borboni. Murat fidava moltissimo sulla fedelta e 
sulla resistenza di Gaeta, la roccaforte comandata dal Gen. Begani. 
Dopo quattro lunghi mesi di assedio per terra da un esercito di 
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Borbonici e Tedeschi e per mare da una flotta inglese cedette la 
fortezza e piegd il vessillo napoleonico, che era rimasto inalberato, 
forse l’unico nel mondo dopo la seonfitta di Waterloo sulla cima 
della torre Orlando, sul promontorio dallo stesso nome. Con questo 
evento la dinastia borbonica ritornd a dominare sulla fortezza e 
sul territorio. 

Alla morte di Francesco I, il figlio Ferdinando II Borbone, 
ereditd il Regno di Napoli, e nel 1831 con |’intento di rendere la 
fortezza, chiave secolare del reame molto pill inespugnabile, fece 
ampliare ancora una volta le difese e ne cred delle nuove. 

La fortezza durante la rivoluzione del °48 divenne il rifugio 
del Papa Pio IX che abbandond la citta eterna. La sera del 24 
novembre 1848 il papa travestito da cappellano militare parti da 
Roma ed il giorno seguente giunse alla fortezza annoverata tra 
le fortezze d’Europa, e che, dopo Malta e Gibilterra, era la prima 
per la sua posizione geografica. Parti da Gaeta il 4 sett. 1849. 

Con la restaurazione dello Stato Pontificio e eol ritorno del 
papa a Roma, Ferdinando II s’era dedicato ad una politica di 
Pace. Qualche anno dopo, cioé nel 1860, Gaeta doveva subire il 
suo ultimo assedio. E 1l’epoca quando tutta 1’Italia sentiva il 
fremere del patriottismo; cid che sembrava il sogno dei martiri 
e degli apostoli della liberta e dell’unita d’Italia incominciava a 
divenire una realta incontestabile. Garibaldi, ]’eroe dei due mondi 
aveva gia sgominato i Borbonici in Sicilia e nel Regno di Napoli. 
Francesco IT, figlio di Ferdinando, s’era ritirato a Capua, e dopo 
aver stabilito Gaeta come base delle operazioni invid nella citta 
i ministri e gli ambasciatori esteri, fidando nella fortezza. La citta 
divenne allora la capitale del Regno delle Due Sicilie, che s’era 
rimpicciolito e soffriva una lenta agonia. In Gaeta si pubblicava 
la Gazzetta di Gaeta, giornale ufficiale del Regno delle Due Sicilie. 

Francesco II non poté resistere e restare a lungo a Capua, 
perché questa cadde, e allora la famiglia reale e la stessa corte 
dovette prendere riparo nella mura di Gaeta. Qui _ restarono 
rinchiusi il re Francesco e la diciannovenne regina Maria Sofia, 
la regina vedova Maria Teresa, i Conti di Trani, di Caserta, di 
Girgenti, di Bari e di Caltagirone, le principesse Maria Annun- 
ziata, Maria Immacolata, Maria delle Grazie e Maria Luigia, il 
Conte e la Contessa di Trapani, e tutte le rispettive corti.’ 

La parte migliore dell’esercito napoletano che doveva far fronte 
al nemico sul fiume Garigliano fu costretta a ripiegare su Formia 
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e dovette stabilire la linea di difesa sulle alture di Maranola, ma 
fu rinealzata dalle truppe del Cialdini che moveva all’attacco per 
sbaragliare i Borbonici. Dopo un eroico combattimento da ambo 
le aprti i Borbonici, per evitare un accerchiamento, si ritirarono 
al Bivio che dall’ Appia conduce a Gaeta. A questo punto della 
battaglia 15.000 Napoletani stanchi della durata della guerra, 
abbandonarono la lotta e fuggirono a Terracina per deporre le 
armi nelle mani dei nemici. Cid che rimaneva delle forze bor- 
boniche si ritiré nel Borgo di Gaeta al ecomando del Generale 
Salzano. T] Cialdini pertanto si disponeva ad attaccare la fortezza 
per terra di modo che stabili il suo quartiere generale nella villa 
di Caposele a Formia, dalla quale villa si ha una veduta generale 
e strategica del promontorio di Gaeta fra i due mari. Le prime 
azioni di assedio ebbero inizio il 5 novembre 1860. Da questo 
giorno e durante 1|’assedio alla piazza forte si distinsero per il loro 
valore e coraggio gli assediati e gli assedianti. Il 18 novembre le 
truppe del Cialdini avanzarono da Formia per lanciare |’attacco 
e seagliarsi contro la fortezza che doveva essere inespugnabile, 
ma nel Borgo di Gaeta si scontrarono con le truppe borboniche 
che resistettero e combatterono accanitamente. Una battaglia 
decisiva s’impegnd durante il giorno. Verso sera i Napoletani 
furono sconfitti, ed il maggior contingente di questi, demoralizzato, 
si ritird nella cinta delle mura. 


Tl Generale Cialdini aveva a sua disposizione i cannoni pit 
perfezionati dell’epoca, inventati proprio in quei giorni dal 
generale piemontese Cavalli. Questi cannoni potevano lanciare 
proiettili a maggiore distanza degli antiquati cannoni dei Borboni, 
ed essendo a retrocarica e rigati ad elica, colpivano il bersaglio 
con maggior precisione. 


Gli assediati, benché avessero a loro disposizione pid di 19 
batterie, si trovarono in condizioni molto inferiori. Lucio Severo’ 
ci da le statistiche della forza dei due corpi d’armata: 


Assedianti Assediati 
18.000 uomini 22.000 uomini 
16.000 cavalli 1.400 cavalli 
180 cannoni moderni : 500 cannoni antiquati 
10 navi comandate 4 legni napoletani 
dal Persano che si tennero 9 navi francesi 


pronte al largo del porto. 3 navi spagnole 
1 nave prussiana 
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Se la forza di un esercito fosse basata su numeri si potrebbe 
dire che gli assediati erano superiori, ma la strategia, fattore im- 
portante, é l’elemento fondamentale e decisivo della battaglia, 
quindi la lotta si presentava ardua e gigantesca. Oltre alla 
superiorita numerica gli assediati erano protetti dalla cortina di 
mura che cingeva la fortezza. 

Gli attaccanti costruirono strade, reti telegrafiche, batterie 
blindate, trinceroni, caverne per il servizio logistico delle truppe 
perché essi volevano rendere la loro tattica efficace e richiedevano 
massima mobilita per qualsiasi dislocamento. Le opere del genio 
furono dirette dal generale ingegnere Luigi Menabrea, mentre 
l’artiglieria era al comando del generale Valfré di Bonzo. Con 
questi preparativi ben calcolati il morale degli assedianti era al 
sommo; essi erano ben piazzati ed avevano una vasta area per 
muoversi. Gli assediati invece, per i loro cannoni quasi inservibili 
e per il loro maggior numero, erano affollati e da un momento 
all’altro potevano sentire la mancanza di viveri e di munizioni a 
causa del blocco che chiudeva la citta per mare e per terra. Questa 
ultima ragione era un fattore demoralizzante per gli assediati 
perché faceva prevedere una catastrofe che doveva causare senza 
aleun dubbio la caduta della dinastia borbonica. Ma con tutto cid 
il loro valore, il giuramento prestato alla bandiera dei Borboni, 
e l’onore costituivano la forza potente che incuorava gli assediati 
e li teneva fedeli alla dinastia, al loro re, anche quando la pioggia 
di fuoco cadeva. 

Tre mesi di assedio furono tre lunghi mesi di agonia atroce e 
erudele per i Napoletani ed i Gaetani che, essendo rimasti nella 
fortezza provarono torture e sventure causate dai bombardamenti, 
scoppi di polveriere, fame e tifo. Nonostante cid gli assediati non 
vollero cedere alle proposte di pace, anzi i Borbonici fecero delle 
sortite audaci, per quanto inutili. L’assedio costd molto ai difensori 
della fortezza: il bilancio del loro sacrificio lo dimostra: 502 
soldati, 8 ufficiali, centinaia di borghesi morti a causa del fuoco 
e delle esplosioni, 800 tra feriti e malati, 9 ufficiali, 307 soldati 
ed una buona parte della popolazione decimati dal terribile tifo. 
Tra queste vittime bisogna annoverare i generali Ferraro e De 
Sangro. Basta dire che i superstiti, il giorno della resa ascesero a 
11.520 ineluso i 920 ufficiali ed impiegati. La batteria S. Antonio 
con 40.000 cartuece da carabine e da fucile saltd in aria il 5 
febbraio 1861, e questo scoppio produsse nella cinta dei bastioni 
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un’apertura di 40 metri, causando la morte del generale Traversa, 
direttore della piazza forte; il 13 dello stesso mese scoppid la 
batteria Transilvania con ben 26.000 Kg. di polvere e precipitd 
nel mare con cannoni, uomini e materiali. La citta-fortezza lancid 
circa 33.000 bombe e ne ricevette 60.000. Possiamo immaginare la 
distruzione apportata da questi bombardamenti: palazzi crollati, 
strade distrutte, ospedali incendiati, cadaveri insepolti, mucchi di 
rovine, di sporcizie e sangue dappertutto. Francesco II e la sua 
real famiglia durante i bombardamenti si rifugiavano in una delle 
easematte di fronte al palazzo reale, oggi Villa Traniello, mentre 
la popolazione si rifugiava negli altri bastioni e persino nelle 
antiche grotte dell’imperatrice romana Annia Faustina. 

La giovane Maria Sofia, quasi una novella Giovanna d’Arco, 
mostrd durante |’assedio un corraggio virile e nello stesso tempo 
un interesse attivo ed un amore materno, andando sugli spalti per 
ineorraggiare e confortare i soldati che combattevano per la sua 
eausa. D’Annunzio ci dice che un grido di gioia annunziava |’arrivo 
della regina sugli spalti colpiti dalle cannonate: ‘‘La graziosa 
regina diciannovenne si avanzava sorridendo senza temere dei 
sibili degli obici che colpivano Gaeta. La sua apparizione causava 
un rammarico nell’animo degli incolumi per non ricevere la stessa 
attenzione che la regina prestava ai feriti.’” Uomini stanchi ma 
ancora al loro posto di combattimento a volte si slanciavano laceri 
ed affamati verso di Lei chiamandola per nome, come se chia- 
massero la propria madre o la propria sorella, per baciare il ]embo 
della sua gonna. 

Ferdinando Russo nella sua poesia in dialetto napoletano intito- 
lata ’O Suldato ’e Gueta ci fa vedere cid che succedeva sugli spalti 
quando la bella regina andava per incoraggiare i soldati. 


E ’a Riggina! Signd! Quant’era bella- 

E che core teneva! E che maniere! 

Md na bona parola ’a sentinella, 

Md na strignuta ’e mana a l’artigliere.... 
Muntava ’nsella 

Currenno e 'ncuraggianno; juorno e sere, 

md ’cca mo ’lla.... 


E t’era buonaurio e t’era sora, 


Era capace ’e se ferma pe n’ora, 

e dispenzava buglie ’e ciucculata.... 

Ire ferito? E t’asciuttava ’a faccia.... 
Cadive muorto? Te teneva ’mbraccia ... . 
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La fortezza esausta non poteva resistere pili a lungo ed il 13 
febbraio 1861 alzd la bandiera bianca, segno di resa da onorare 
dopo cosi aspra lotta. Nella villa Caposele, quartiere supremo del 
Gen. Cialdini, i rappresentanti di Vittorio Emmanuele II e di 
Francesco IT firmarono i patti della resa. I] 14 dello stesso mese 
le truppe di Vittorio Emanuele entravano trionfanti in Gaeta ed 
i bersaglieri, appena giunti alla Torre Orlando, vi inalberarono il 
vessillo tricolore della Nuova Italia unita. Come il tricolore si 
alzava, la bandiera borbonica dai gigli d’oro su fondo bianco si 
abbassava e si inalberava tre volte sulla batteria Santa Maria per 
dare un ultimo saluto a Francesco II, soprannominato ‘‘Franci- 
schiello,’’ ed alla sua real casa che a bordo della nave francese. ‘‘La 
Mouette”’ si allontanava al largo di Gaeta per recarsi in Francia, 
portando per sempre fuori dell’Italia la dinastia borbonica. 

Una solenne messa funebre celebrata sull’Istmo di Montesecco, 
vicino la prima cerchia di mura, il 17 febbraio, per iniziativa del 
Gen. Cialdini, uni in uno spirito di fratellanza i vincitori ed i 
vinti che da quel giorno in poi, dopo le lotte secolari, rimangono 
uniti all’ombra del tricolore. 


Sette anni dopo, sulla mura della batteria Philippsthal fu 
apposta una lapide che commemorava |’ultima battaglia e la 
caduta del baluardo che diede fine alla dinastia dei Borboni ed 
uni 1’Italia. Gli stemmi delle case reali di Savoia e dei Borboni 
sormontano la lapide commemorativa che porta iscritte le seguenti 
parole: 


AL PRODI 
CHE NELL’ASSEDIO DI GAETA 1860-61 
FRA LE OPPOSTE ARMI PUGNANDO 
VALOROSAMENTE CADDERO 
QUESTA MEMORIA 
L’ESERCITO ITALIANO 
CONSACRA 
1868 
JOSEPH FiGcurITo 


Boston College 


2 Aletta, Nicola: Gaeta, Guida Storico-Artistico-Archeologica, Gaeta, 
Tipografia degli Stabilimenti di Pena, MCMXXXI, A. IX. p. 57. 

? Severo Lucio: Di Gaeta e delle sue diverse vicissitudini fino all’ultimo 
assedio del 1860-61, Italia, MDCCCXV. pp. 67-81. 

* D’Annunzio, Gabriele: Le Vergini delle Roccie, Istituto Poligrafico 
dello Stato, Roma, 1939. (I Romanzi del Giglio). 

* Russo, Ferdinando: ’0 Suldato ’e Gaeta, con Prefazione e note, Tip. 
Sangiovanni, G. Giannini, Napoli, 1919. 
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Novecentismo, his magic realism, refers to several works of his, and 
sketches his influence. 

Ragusa, Olga. “The Risorgimento and Italian Literature.” Cesare Barbieri 
Courier, m1, 2 (Spring 1961), 4-9. Discusses the relation between the 
Risorgimento and Romanticism, the ideas of De Sanctis on the subject, 
and then points to reminiscences of the Risorgimento in such writers 
of the 1860-1900 period as Nievo, Carducci, Fogazzaro, Abba, Verga, and 
De Roberto. 

Ragusa, Olga. “A Program of Italian Studies (Suggestions for the College 
Student).” Italica, xxxvu1, 161-173. 

Raya, Gino. “Critica fisiologica.” Italica, xxxvm, 130-133. 

Rossi, Joseph. “Tradition and Innovation in the Occidental Lyric of the 
Last Decade. III. Italian Lyric Poetry of the Fifties.” Books Abroad, 
xxxv, 109-115. A concise survey of Italian poetry from Crepuscularism 
to post-Hermeticism and neo-Realism. Prof. Rossi briefly characterizes 
the poetry of Ungaretti, Montale, and Quasimodo as well as the work 
of several younger writers, who either continue or react to the Her- 
metic tradition. 

Schless, Howard H. “Moby Dick and Dante: A Critique and Time Scheme.” 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library, txv, 289-312. An attempt to 
demonstrate Melville’s use of Dante in the organic and symbolic struc- 
ture of Moby Dick and the relation of Dante to one of the basic 
questions raised by the novel—the dichotomy of good and evil in Ahab. 
The author points to striking parallels in the anagogical use of time 
in both the Comedy and Moby-Dick: e.g., 1) the time of the ship’s 
destruction connected with the sign of the roaring lion (symbol of the 
Resurrection) and the devouring lion (image of Satan); 2) the period of 
Good Friday to Easter characterizes Christ’s harrowing of Hell, Dante’s 
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Selig, Karl Ludwig. “An Anti-Machiavellian Emblem.” Italica, xxxvmu, 
134-135. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. “On Petrarch’s Appreciation of Art.” Speculum, xxxv1, 
299-301. Points out that Petrarch’s three references to works of art 
familiar to him (a tondo of St. Ambrose, the portrait of Laura painted 
by Simone Martini, and a Madonna by Giotto) are such as to indicate 
that his appreciation of art was notably sensitive and understanding. 
Moreover, Petrarch is right in regarding Trecento sculpture as inferior 
to Trecento painting (cf. Fam., V 17). 
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ADDENDA 
Cambon, Glauco. “Dante’s Francesca and the Tactics of Language.” Mod- 


ern Language Quarterly, xx1, 1 (March 1961), 63-78. An analysis of 
the Francesca canto for which the point of departure is the PMLA 
essay of Pogzioli (who interprets the episode as a critique of dubious 
“romantic” literature) and the Jtalica essay of Vittorini (who regards 
Francesca as a paradisiacal figure). Prof. Cambon stresses the canto 
as an example of the dynamic pattern of rising pitch, examines its 
key words (Amor, menare, disio, etc.), and concludes that Dante 
succeeds in translating the Francesca-Beatrice contrast into the tersest, 
most compact verbal counterpoint in Western literature. 

Clarke, Dorothy Clotelle. “Dante: A Mediaeval Poet’s Ideal.” Romance 
Notes, u, 1 (Fall 1960), 49-53. Insists that Francisco Imperial’s Dezir 
a las syete virtudes not only is an imitation of the Divine Comedy 
but also constitutes a tribute to and idealization of Dante. The poet- 
guide in the Dezir, fashioned from bits gleaned from Dante’s poem, is 
an early example in Spanish literature of the poetic re-creation of a 
human figure, not an allegorical apparition. 

Freccero, John. “Mythos and Logos: The Moon and the Bonfires.” Jtalian 
Quarterly, 1v, 16 (Winter 1961), 3-16. Interprets Pavese’s novel in the 
following manner: When man asserts his individuality and freedom 
in opposition to the Moon, the force equivalent to destiny, he offends 
the gods, who will then be propitiated only by a human sacrifice. Man 
answers with his ritual bonfire, his tragic reply whereby the mythic 
forces are given meaning in a brief bright moment. For the fire, little 
though it be, is man’s only weapon against fate, the only way he 
achieves “ripeness” and dignity. In the novel the two bonfires—the 
death of Santa and Valino’s burning of his own home—serve Nuto’s 
mission of rebuilding a new order, which comes into being in the 
shape of the crippled Cinto. 
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Golino, Carlo L. “Italian Literary Prizes—1960 Edition.” Italian Quarterly, 
Iv, 16 (Winter 1961), 43-55. Discusses some of the more important 
literary awards, their origin and their recipients, and describes the 
typical ceremony of Italian prize-giving. 


Maurino, Ferdinando D. “The Drama of De Filippo.” Modern Drama, 111, 
4 (Feb. 1961), 348-356. Analyzes Filumena Marturano, La grande magia, 
Napoli milionaria, and Questi fantasmi. Prof. Maurino considers the 
last two De Filippo’s most original plays, states that La grande magia 
most reflects Pirandello’s influence, and concludes by insisting that 
De Filippo’s Naples is not the characteristic one of Serao, Bracco, and 
Di Giacomo, but an intellectual, fantastic Naples with no local color, 
a city steeped in universal, tragic, and human concepts. 


Mirri, Mario. “On Antonio Pace’s Benjamin Franklin and Italy.” italian 
Quarterly, rv, 16 (Winter 1961), 24-42. Delves into the historical schol- 
arship on the 18th and 19th centuries as an introduction to the ex: 
amination of Frankiin’s relations to Italy and then proceeds to point 
out in detail the virtues and defects of Prof. Pace’s book. 


Musa, Mark. “I Sei personaggi.” Belfagor, xvi, 1 (Jan. 31, 1961), 44-63. 
Contends that the key to the interpretation of Sei personaggi and 
Pirandello’s world in general is the distinction between “aver forma” 
and “essere forma” made in the preface added to the play in 1924. Prof. 
Musa sees three levels in Sei personaggi: 1) the drama of the char- 
acters rejected by the author (Act I); 2) the human drama of suf- 
fering lived by each of them and introduced by the Stepdaughter 
(Act II); 3) the drama of Pirandello who attempts to represent his 
imagination in the creative act, a drama resolved in Act III. The 
Director’s play is bound to fail because the actors, having “form” 
and being hence changeable, cannot become characters that are “form” 
and therefore immutable. The characters, however, have not failed 
in their purpose, and so the work of art must be considered realized. 


Perella, Nicolas J. “Amarilli’s Dilemma: The Pastor Fido and Some Eng- 
lish Authors.” Comparative Literature, x11, 4 (Fall 1960), 348-359. States 
that of the many philosophical passages in the Pastor Fido none was 
more widely known and imitated than Amarilli’s monologue in Act 
III. The English writers quoted as having borrowed from it are 
Temple, Donne, Gay, Marvell, Greville, and Pope. 


Wellek, René. “Leo Spitzer (1887-1960).” Comparative Literature, xm, 4 
(Fall 1960), 310-334. A discussion of Prof. Spitzer as a critic and 
theorist of literature, with a selected bibliography of 103 items. 


Wilkins, Ernest H. “Letters in Italian Attributed to Petrarch.” Jtalia 
Medicevale e Umanistica, m1 (1960), 271-280. Examines the letters 
attributed to Petrarch in N. Franco’s Jl Petrarchista (1539), A. F. 
Doni’s Prose antiche di Dante, Petrarcha, et Boccaccio. ... (1547), 
E. Giovannini’s Jl Petrarchista (1623), Foscolo’s Essays on Petrarch 
(1821), and Q. Bigi’s Di Azzo da Correggio e dei Correggi (1866) and 
reaches the following conclusions: 1) only the letter to Beccanugi ts 
definitely authentic; 2) the one addressed to P. Malatesta is possibly 
genuine; 3) all the others are either fabrications or translations from 
the Latin collections. 
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WIDO HEMPEL. Giovanni Vergas Roman I Malavoglia und die Wieder- 
holung als erzdhlerisches Kunstmittel. Bohlau Verlag, Koln-Graz, 1959. 
(Studi Italiani. Herausgegeben vom Istituto Italiano di Cultura in 
Verbindung mit dem Petrarca-institut an der Universitat Koln.) 246 pp. 


The fame of Giovanni Verga and the appreciation of his genius and 
originality grow as the years pass. Since World War II he has loomed 
increasingly large and has attracted close attention from critics, and 
no longer merely Italian writers. Dr. Hempel’s book, at the same time 
it illustrates this interest, might almost be said to open a new phase 
of Verga studies, so meticulous it is in method and so fruitful of its 
revelations of Verga’s techniques and literary personality. I believe a 
summary of its content will be useful to prospective readers and will 
afford also the best approach to assaying the contribution of the book 
itself. 

The first main chapter, entitled “From Una Peccatrice to Vita dei 
campi,” considers various kinds of repetition to be found in Verga’s 
pre-Malavoglia production: the waltz tune (Arditi’s “Bacio”) repeated 
in Una Peccatrice, the comic use of repeated phrases or gestures in Rose 
caduche and Eros, the more complicated pattern of past-present rela- 
tionships in Le storie del castello di Trezza (which I found the most 
interesting of these early sub-chapters), a kind of excursus on the 
special use of a recurring symbol in Rosso Malpelo, and a more 
specific verbal analysis of La Lupa. This tale brings us very close to 
the language of I Malavoglia and leads to a consideration of what André 
Pézard has called stornello-technique, as exemplified in Cavalleria rusti- 
cana. Here there seems to me to be some confusion between the repetition 
of a phrase for mocking effect, which would be true “stornello-technique,” 
and very common popular speech custom of repeating the initial element 
of a sentence, as for example in Faremo la rivoluzione, faremo. But Dr. 
Hempel is also aware of this difficult distinction and here refers us 
appropriately to Spitzer, who pointed out the difference between “me- 
chanischer Nachklang” and “affektische Wiederholung.” The last sub- 
division of this first chapter treats of different types of repetition; 
since one may have repetition of words, phrases, figures or themes, 
and since repetition may serve various purposes, dramatic or satiric or 
symbolic, it may well be maintained that analysis of style is of necessity 
analysis of repetition. And the chapter ends with the affirmation that 
repetition is, in literature, something more than its simple meaning 
would imply: Wiederholung bewirkt Bedeutungsakkumulation—as anyone 
knows who has ever memorized “The Raven.” 

The second chapter deals with so-called wahrnehmbare and vorzu- 
stellende repetitions in J Malavoglia, and Verga’s use of each type (not 
always, as a matter of fact, easy to separate). The point is well made 
that many of Verga’s repetitions are grammatically unnecessary and 
might in a narrow sense be considered stylistic blemishes; they do 
however, serve his purpose in creating a kind of vor populi and very 
cunningly permit the reader to believe himself even more perceptive 
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than the author. The more poetic kind of repetition (vorzustellende is 
a somewhat rich word here) serves to unite chapters, underline identifi- 
cation or consistency of characters or, in some cases, to indicate very 
subtly resemblances or contrast between figures in the narrative. There 
is at the end of this chapter a brief discussion of Fogazzaro’s technique 
of repetition, usually for comic purpose and not as pervasive as that 
found in the Malavoglia. 

The third chapter, starting appropriately enough with a reference to 
Wagner by Thomas Mann, discusses the Leitmotiv; its relationship to 
the Homeric set phrases, its flowering in the ninetenth century, its uses 
by various authors. Here, aside from useful comments on Dickens and 
Zola, there is an exploration of D’Annunzio’s self-conscious program in 
the Trionfo della morte, certainly nearer, one would say, to the Storia 
del castello di Trezza than to I Malavoglia but indicative of the Zeitgeist 
in these matters. This chapter leads naturally into what seems to me 
the central chapter of the book and certainly the most rewarding: the 
treatment of the Leitmotiv in J Malavoglia itself. 

The point is made at the beginning of this chapter that the Personen- 
technik of I Malavoglia marks a real break with Verga’s early treat- 
ment of characters, as exemplified in earlier novels. In those works 
there were but few characters, the principals were sharply distinguished 
from the supporting réles, and the author invariably gave a kind of 
presentation of each of the figures in his plots. In J Malavoglia his 
procedure is quite the reverse and the quotation of his letter to Felice 
Cameroni reveals that he knew what he was about and had his reasons 
for his new approach. And the point is well made that in this new 
procedure, whereby the reader is, as it were, thrust into the middle of 
a vast number of characters, none of them properly introduced, and all 
to be known by process of frequent and recurrent contact, repetition, 
whether of gesture, descriptive phrase or even of nickname, is an absolute 
essential. Dr. Hempel then makes the point that the great majority of 
the characters in J Malavoglia are secondary, and not only that but that 
they are viewed comically or satirically, with moral implications which 
seem in a sense somewhat at odds with Verga’s professed naturalistic 
indifference. This discussion of Verga’s treatment of his characters, his 
characters his skillful use of Leitmotive to bring out a community sense 
and to enable him to participate himself as one of the villagers, with 
its various tangential matters, makes up perhaps the most exciting 
passage of the book, handled not only efficiently but with a kind of sympa- 
thetic excitement on the part of the author. 

The author gives a specimen, as it were, of Verga’s use repetition— 
this time merely of a descriptive item—as an instrument to bring out 
associations on various levels; identification, plot development, moral 
symbolism and even relationship between characters over whom the same 
fate impends; his example it Lia’s fazzoletto, and his analysis of its réle 
makes fascinating reading. I confess I was grateful here for Dr. Hempel’s 
earlier affirmation that much of Verga’s manipulation of Leitmotive 
must be unobtrusive; otherwise I would have been embarrassed to recall 
how often I had read the novel without noticing the highly sophisticated 
use of the innocent handkerchief. Reference is made in this section to 
the equally “pathetic” (it is the author’s word) symbol for Alfio’s donkey 
and cart; this is perhaps a little more obvious. 
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The fifth chapter, “Giant Rhyme,” takes up a consideration of a 
literary device which is not strictly repetition in the sense hitherto 
implied but a kind of recurrence of broad themes, moods or even events. 
As a case in point, D’Annunzio’s Trionfo della morte is brought up again; 
lo zio Demetrio is a kind of prefigure of Giorgio; more pointed than 
that, however, is the similarity of the beginning and the ending of the 
book; while in between the recurrent death symbol weaves constantly in 
and out. Such “repetition of characters” and incidents” (Dr. Hempel 
quotes the late Professor E. K. Brown in these terms) Verga had himself 
used, with somewhat romantic coloring, in La storia di una capinera, 
Rosso Malpelo, La coda del diavolo and (again) Le storie dell castello 
di Trezza. In I Malavoglia this older, one might say almost folkloristic, 
poetic strategy fuses with the techniques, previously discussed, which 
for Verga at least had a naturalistic intention. And Dr. Hempel brings 
his book to a close with a kind of synthesizing three sub-chapters: 
“Repeated narrative phrases in the Malavoglia.” Repetition in the overall 
structure” and “Der doppelte Ringschluss” which for him is a term 
descriptive of the narrative form of the work. Very effective is the last 
of these sub-chapters where it is brought out that the basic theme of the 
work, the principle of the household and its members “the family flock,” 
with all it implies of cooperation and togetherness (Zusammengehorig- 
keitsgefiihl) reappears in the new family of Alessi (tutto suo nonno, 
buon anima), coming into being as the story ends, every bit as basic 
and as unshaken as when we had first learned of its sanctity from the 
lips of old ’Ntoni himself. And the analysis of the last paragraphs of the 
book (as young ’Ntoni prepares yet once more and this time forever to 
take leave of his town and his kin) as a kind of recaptitulation of the 
first chapters, resuming in poetic shorthand all that had gone before, 
is not merely convincing as criticism but illuminating and even moving. 

Such then is the general outline of the work before us. I hasten to 
add that I have given the barest skeleton of the contents and have omitted 
many interesting details and many arresting obiter dicta. I have also 
referred only summarily to the vast army of authorities that Dr. Hempel 
calls in to support him, ranging from Schlegel and Bergson through the 
contemporary masters of criticism such as Wellek and Warren. There 
are in truth too many authorities to make for easy reading (here and 
there the artillery support as it were seems a little excessive for the 
point to be captured) and they sometimes give an impression, unfair to 
the author, that there is little originality in what he has to say. Yet, 
apart from their value to the main thesis, many of the authorities cited 
serve also to put Verga’s work in the perspective of his time. Ponderous 
though it may be in parts, Dr. Hempel’s book is a perceptive and often 
exciting critical study; not the least of its merits is that it will renew 
one’s appreciation of the work to which it is dedicated. I confess I sat 
down and read J Malavoglia straight through once again. 

Tuomas G. BERGIN. 


Yale University 
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SPBHRONI, CHARLES and GOLINO, CARLO L., Panorama Italiano. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1960, pp. xxxviii+205. Illus- 
trated. 

Of the elementary-intermediate Italian readers available for the college 
and university level, Speroni and Golino’s Panorama Italiano is undoubt- 
edly one of the most practical, yet imaginative, texts to appear so far. As 
far as I know, there is nothing quite as stimulating as this in the field 
of language readers for beginners, or for that matter, as beautifully 
illustrated. It serves both as an introduction to Italian life and culture 
and as a useful presentation of first year grammiar through a progres- 
sively more involved sentence structure, reviewing basic vocabulary 
while introducing more advanced terminology. Written entirely in Italian, 
Panorama Itaiiano contains an essential vocabulary ideally suitable for 
the first two years of language study. 

The authors have a facility for introducing plausible colloquial dia- 
logue within a variety of conversational situations. While there is the 
conventional visit to Italy, a theme used in so many language texts, 
here the American in Italy is not the usual nonentity but a young artist 
who goes to Italy for a year’s study on a scholarship, visiting the country 
from Milan to Sicily before settling down to work. Following a less rigid 
pattern of experiences, the authors are free to incorporate into the 
artist’s “story” a number of well-written chapters dealing with facets of 
Italian culture and everyday !ife. Among these short essays are such 
topics as “Lingua e dialetti,” “la scuola italiana,” “l’arte in Italia,” “lo 
sport in Italia,” “artigianato italiano,” “svaghi domenicali,” ete. There 
are also several letters written by the young artist and his friends to 
add further variety and scope to the text. 

Designed to be used either alone or in conjunction with Basic Italian 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston) by the same authors, the graded gram- 
matical structure of Panorama Italiano corresponds to the lessons in 
Basic Italian. The authors rightly point out, however, that the reader 
may be used independently of this particular grammar or of any other. 
Now that the beginning language study is becoming increasingly coor- 
dinated with the language laboratory, with less emphasis on isolated 
readings, this text may even be used effectively at the beginning of the 
second year. Drawing on my own experience, where this text was used 
in the third term of first year Italian, results were highly favorable; 
unsolicited comments from students revealed that they found it exciting 
and that it gave them a better understanding of Italy. Its adoption may 
also be commended for any type of conversation course, since there is 
an extensive vocabulary in a number of areas intended to promote class 
interest and discussion. According to a teacher with experience in high 
school Italian, Panorama Italiano would serve best as a high school text 
in the third year, second year only if the class is exceptional. At what- 
ever stage a teacher may use this text, he will agree that many years 
of classroom experience guided the authors in preparing this book. 


At the end of the book there is a series of exercises, ten questions 
and ten fill-in sentences for each chapter. The questions are intended as 
an “opening wedge toward wider classroom conversation” and the fill-ins 
to highlight important words and constructions, both adhering closely to 
the text. 
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There are a number of typographical errors in the book which will 
probably be corrected in a reprint. On page 19, “indentiche” appears in- 
stead of “identiche;” page 65, “contemparanei” for “contemporanei;” 
page 86, “lo cosiddetta” for “la cosiddetta;” pag 116, “riposta” for “ris- 
posta;” page 118, “una della caratteristiche”’ for una delle caratteris- 
tiche;” page 138, the first word, “E” instead of “E;” page 152, “Me no 
sono” for “Me ne sono.” The picture on page 26 is captioned “Torino” 
when it should be “Marina di Massa” in Tuscany. Aside from these few 
errors, Panorama Italiano is a flawless text. 

Ernest S. FALBo 


Lake Erie College 


NICOLA MANGINI: Bibliografia goldoniana (1908-1957). (Civilta vene- 
ziana: Saggi, 10). Venezia-Roma, Istituto per la collaborazione culturale, 


1961. Pp. 465. L. 6,500. 


Spinelli compiled a Bibliografia goldoniana, published in Milan in 
1884 and Della Torre a Saggio di una bibliografia delle opere intorno a 
Carlo Goldoni 1793-1907, published in Florence in 1908, the first com- 
pilation being devoted to editions that appeared in the eighteenth century 
and the second to critical studies. Professor Mangini starts his biblio- 
graphy where Della Torre leaves off and at the same time gives it a 
tripartite division—I. Edizioni, II. Traduzioni, III. Critica. An appendix 
registers literary compositions, musical and theatrical pieces and films 
directly or indirectly stemming from Goldoni. A full analytical index 
concludes the volume. 

During the period covered by it 276 editions of individual works have 
been produced in their original versions. Translations have appeared in 
29 different languages including Albanian ,Bulgarian, Chinese, Flemish, 
Gaelic, Basque, Japanese, Persian, Rhaeto-Romance and Turkish. 373 
critical discussions are recorded. It is obvious that such a vigorous 
manifestation of interest reflects the universal as well as the timeless 
quality of Goldoni’s genius. At the same time, the huge mass of data 
that Professor Mangini has been able to assemble comes as close to 
exhaustiveness as anyone can hope for in a bibliography and is in itself 
a tribute to the meticulous scholarship of the learned young director of 
the Casa di Goldoni, who in other contributions has already asserted 
himself as an authority on the Venetian dramatist. What other biblio- 
graphers have to contribute is bound to be limited to mere driblets which, 
in fact, are all that we can offer by way of extra items. 


Translations: Don Juan Tenorio o el disoluto. Drama en cinco actos. 
Traducci6én de Enrique Herrera. In Don Juan en el drama. Con un 
estudio preliminar de Don Jacinto Grau. Buenos Aires: Editorial 
Futuro, 1944, 191-258. (See 286-10). 


Critical Comment: Alfredo Baccelli. “Curiosita goldoniane.” In Inediti. 
Lanciano: Carabba, 1940, 173-78 (see 239.2). M. I. Bandié. “Dve gol- 
donijeve Komedije a Beogradu.” Knizevnost, 18, 1954, 129-33. Silvio 
D’Amico. “Il Settecento. 11 teatro italiano nel Settecento.” Bollettino 
della Regia Universita Italiana per Stranieri (Perugia), no. 5, 10 
agosto, 1940—Precedenti: Vita e attivita di Carlo Goldoni,” 94-96; 
I nemici del Goldoni. Critica e difesa dell’opera sua,” 97-100. W. 
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Hempel. “Drei Begegnungen Goldonis mit dem deutschen Geist.” Prima 
Blatter des Schauspielthauses Bochum, No. 6, 1956-57. S. Modul’skij. 
“V sporach o Gol’doni.” Teatr ‘Moskva), XVIII, 1957, 172-87. S. Pao- 
likova. “Cesky preklad Goldoniho Zamilovanych.” Casopis pro modernt 
filologii, XXXIX, 1957, 249-51. M. D. Randazzo. “Goldoni as Consul at 
Venice: a Little Known Aspect of the Italian Playwright’s Career.” 
Atlantica (N. Y.), Mar. 1933. Vincenzo Spinelli, ‘“‘Los tres mentirosos.” 
Clavilefio, IV, num. 24, 1953, 1-8 (i.e. La verdad sospechosa by Alarcon, 
Le menteur by Corneille and JI Bugiardo by Goldoni). Tietze, Alex- 
ander. “Carlo Goldoni und sein Theater; zur 250. Wiederkehr seines 
Geburtstages.” Neuer Weg (Bucarest), II, 1957, 2442/26. 


Musical Compositions: Florian Leopold Gassmann. La contessina Die 

junge Grafin). Dramma giocoso per musica in 3 Akten. Textbuch nach 
Carlo Goldoni fiberarbeitet von Marco Coltellini Deutsche fibersetzung 
der arien von Johann Adam Hiller. Bearbeitet von Robert Haas. 
(Denkmaler der Tonkunst in O6sterreich, vols. 42-44. Wien: Artaria & 
Co., Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1914. Pp. 430. 
Ermanno Wolf Ferrari. Le donne curiose. Libretto: English and 
Italian. Inquisitive Women (Le donne curiose. After Carlo Goldont. 
By Luigi Sugana. English version by A. J. du P. Coleman. New York: 
G. Schirmer, 1911. (See 394.5). 


While conceding that it will not be nearly as significant as the newer 
portion, we should like to see Professor Mangini move chronologically 
backwards by publishing a supplementary list of the editions and trans- 
lations for the Settecento which Spinelli has failed to record and a list 
of the same made between 1800 and 1908. It is also likely that the Della 
Torre items can be extended. A total picture would add much to our 
bistorical perspective of the man and his works. 

JosePpH G. FuciLia 


UGO BETTI: Teatro completo. Traduccién del italiano y prélogo de 
Giovanni Cantieri Mora. Madrid, Aguilar, 1960. Pp. LII+1530. 


Ecco, in una veste editoriale quale non era possible desiderare mi- 
gliore, la traduzione spagnola di tutto il teatro di Betti. Che l’editore 
Aguilar abbia voluto accogliere nella sua collana “Biblioteca de Autores 
Modernos” l’opera teatrale del nostro grande, e ancor grandemente dis- 
cusso drammaturgo, é@ uno di quegli avvenimenti che invitano a riflettere 
sulla varia fortuna incontrata dal Nostro in patria e all’estero. Non credo 
certo di dire una novita affermando che il successo vero, e clamoroso, 
Betti non lo trovd in Italia, ma all’estero, e precisamente a Parigi da 
dove si diffuse poi in tutto il mondo, come suole per il prodotto letterario 
lanciato dalla capitale francese. Successo meritatissimo e anzi fin troppo 
tardivo, intendiamoci, e se qui se ne discorre @ semplicemente per chiarire 
le ragioni di questa impresa editoriale spagnola che precede nei resultati 
concreti l’ambizioso progetto editoriale francese (fin dal 1953 le “Editions 
du Seuil” si sono impegnate a pubblicare l’opera omnia di Betti in una 
trentina circa di volumi, ma finora non @ stato ancora completato il 
Teatro), e che supera, almeno qualitativamente, quanto si é fatto in Italia. 

Infatti, il Teatro completo edito dal Cappelli nel 1957 @ talmente zeppo 
di errori da rendere ostica la lettura, specialmente a causa della erronea 
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attribuzione di diverse battute in pit d’uno dei drammi. Inoltre, non si 
capisce bene quale sia il criterio seguito nell’ordinazione della raccolta, 
poiché essa non segue né la cronologia della stesura, né quella della prima 
pubblicazione dei drammi, né infine quella della loro rappresentazione. 
Cosi che, tanto per citare un paio di casi, JI diluvio vi appare dopo Frana 
allo Scalo Nord e Il Cacciatore di anitre, mentre Il giuocatore precede 
Corruzione al Palazzo di Giustizia, Delitto all’Isola delle Capre e altri 
drammi ad esso anteriori. 


Questa edizione spagnola di Betti é dunque, che io sappia, la prima 
ad offrire il teatro del Nostro secondo la pit attendibile cronologia della 
composizione, mentre da anche, in una tavola introduttiva, un agevole 
raffronto fra la data di composizione e quella della drima rappresenta- 
zione dei singoli drammi. I] Cantieri Mora, cui si deve l’ordinazione e la 
traduzione di questo volume, ha avuto poi l’accortezza di rifarsi alle 
versioni a stampa dei drammi, uscite su varie riviste teatrali italiane 
anteriormente all’edizione del Cappelli, ed ha evitato cosi di cadere negli 
errori che, come s’é detto, questa contiene. 

Non che, per questo, il volume curato dal Cantieri Mora vada esente 
da pecche. Ma si tratta, per la maggior parte, di errori ai quali una 
accurata lista di “errata corrige” potrebbe facilmente ovviare.’ Quanto 
alla versione in lingua spagnola, il traduttore stesso ammette che, benché 
fedelissima, é& “un tanto incorrecta.” E cosi in realta. Si direbbe che il 
Cantieri Mora, per il quale il rispetto della lettera si traduce quasi sempre 
felicemente in rispetto dello spirito del suo autore, abbia qua e lA mancato 
di approfondire il senso del testo, talché i suoi appaiono per lo piu errori 
di interpretazione. Come nel prologo a La duefa (La padrona), dove 
all’ultimo capoverso (pp. 4-5) si legge: “Todo esto nos parece mezquino 
hasta que nuestra vista logra fijarse en la parte que esta afuera; es 
entonces cuando, a medida que nuestro pensamiento sigue, en su interior, 
las raices tortuosas a las que traga bien pronto la sombra, cuando cada 
uno de los actos del hombre se convierte en una cosa bien distinta,” il 
che non risulta affatto chiaro. (Una traduzione che voglia mantenere il 
senso dell’originale, correrebbe press’a poco cosi: “Todo esto nos parece 
mezquino, en tanto nuestra vista sédlo se fija en la parte de afuera; pero, 
cuando nuestro pensamiento va siguiendo las raices tortuosas que bien 
pronto se traga la sombra, cada uno de los actos del hombre se convierte 
en una cosa bien distinta.”) O in Derrumbe en el Ramal Norte (Frana 
allo Scalo Nord), dove il traduttore fa dire al consigliere Parse (p. 291), 
il quale sta analizzando gli effetti prodotti sulla sua personalita da anni 
di esercizio della disumanizzante professione di magistrato: “jEs necesario 
que yo esté aqui, que sepa lo que ocurre!”; mentre avrebbe dovuto dire: 
“;iHay que estar aqui, saber lo que ocurre-”. E ancora nello stesso dramma 
(p. 299), il traduttore interpreta come un neutro (“Esto, eso, eso otro’) 
quella che @, nelle parole del Testimonio miope, una precisa indicazione 
di esseri umani votati aila morte dalla impersonale amministrazione del 
potere in un mondo dominato dalle macchine. 

Anche in Corrupcién en el Palacio de Justicia, si riscontrano errori 
di interpretazione simili a quelli gia indicati. Non si capisce, per esempio, 
perché Cust, nella famosa scena con Elena (p. 932), le dica: “Le estaba 
diciendo que todos somos cristales,” mentre é ovvio che, se si vuol rendere 
l’immagine tanto cara al Betti, bisogna tradurre: “Le estaba diciendo que 
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todos fuimos ya cristales.” E nemmeno si comprende perché Croz, nel suo 
confronto finale con Cust (p. 944), dovrebbe dirgli: “Puedes hablar. 


Sé que los demas se estan muriendo de ganas por hacerlo,” quando @ 
proprio Cust che l’altro vuol far parlare e che, preso in inganno, alla 
fine parlera (la frase, quindi, dovrebbe essere resa cosi: “Puedes hablar. 

Per concludere questa breve segnalazione degli errori riscontrati nella 
versione del Cantieri Mora (segnalazione che potrebbe anche essere pil 
estess: ma cid non muterebbe il giudizio che ne stiamo dando), si puéd citare, 
per la sua esemplarita, quello notato nella traduzione di Irene innocente. 
E di scena Giacomo, il figlio del sindaco, che per mezzo di sottointesi e 
allusioni, secondo il tipico procedimento del Betti, contribuisce a chiarire, 
ma non troppo, il senso esteriore della vicenda: “Non lo capite, voi, che @ 
tutto un giro combinato? Che é@ lui, questo brav’uomo, (indica Gregorio) 
che muove tutto? Questa persona per bene, questo vecchio! E voi, quelli 
laggit, la famiglia, del segretario, gliela date a lui nelle mani, nelle sue 
mani pulite! Bella figura ci fate!”. Tratto in inganno dalla sprezzatura 
sintattica, il Cantieri Mora cosi traduce la frase da noi sottolineata “Y 
todos vosotros penéis en sus manos a la familia del secretario,” falsando 
non poco il senso dell’originale. Ma qui importa anche rilevare come 
questo sia uno dei pochi casi in cui il traduttore abbia alterato, appiat- 
tendolo, lo stile mosso, tutto arresti e riprese, che @ proprio del Betti. 
Perché, a parte cecezioni come quella or ora rilevata, proprio in questo 
consiste il merito del traduttore: nell’aver conservato, nei limiti del 
possibile, il linguaggio, ora ritroso e schivo, ora aggressivo e violento, 
dei personaggi bettiani, con quella logica tutta loro, che @ la logica del 
sentimento, e quel loro ascoltare e seguire una legge profonda—biologica, 
psichica e spirituale insieme—che li porta a frantumare sia gli schemi 
logici che quelli sintattici sotto l’ansia di una ricerca e di un impegno 
di vita morale. 

Una traduzione assai rispettosa del testo, e in definitiva onesta e 
dignitosa, questa del Cantieri Mora, alla quale egli premette un lungo 
“prélogo,” che ha per scopo principale quello di orientare il lettore sulla 
tematica del teatro del Nostro. Partendo dalla preoccupazione costante e, a 
detta di alcuni, ossessiva e morbosa, per la morte, e dal conseguente dis- 
perato anelito di aggrapparsi alla vita, il Cantieri Mora traccia lo sviluppo 
dei temi pit cari al Betti, quali la ricerca inappagata della felicita; il 
bisogno di amore e di communicazione fra gl uomini; l’ansia di giustizia 
che li anima e che li fa giungere all’approdo della redenzione, sia in 
modo autonomo e cosciente, sia per il dono della grazia, strappata a un 
Dio lontano e impassible dal sacrificio dell’innocente. Si sarebbe forse 
voluto, in questa pur ampia e chiara introduzione, qualche cenno sul 
panorama letterario da cui l’opera del Betti prende l’avvio e nel quale si 
situa; come pure sarebbe stata opportuna qualche delucidazione sul 
significato e l’importanza che essa ha da un punto di vista pili squisita- 
mente teatrale.? 

Nel segnalare e raccomandare questa lodevole opera dell’editoria spag- 
nola, non ci resta che augurarci che essa possa essere seguita presto in 
altri Paesi, non ultimi gli Stati Uniti, dove i drammi del Betti si stanno 
conquistando larghi consensi fra il pubblico piii sensible ed attento alla 
vera poesia, ma dove ancora manca—ove si voglia eccettuare la poco 
convincente scelta del Reed—una ampia e rappresentativa raccolta del 
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teatro di questo grande interprete del travaglio spirituale della nostra 
epoca. 

Gino L. Rizzo 
Tulane University 


NOTE 


1 Abbiamo notato l’omissione della particella negativa “no” in pit di 
un caso. A p. 297, Parse dovrebbe dire: “Yo no era malvado”; cosi pure 
Antonio, a p. 757: “. .. no tendremos vergiienza el uno del otro.” A p. 
740, invece, c’é un “no” in pitt dove Antonio dice: “Hzy que ser valiente, 
eso es todo. [No] Imaginarnos, qué sé yo, que un dia... .” 

Ci sono anche alcuni “ya” in luogo di “yo”; a p. 944, dove Cust dice: 
“Ya no soy culpable,” e ancora a p. 1204, quando Agata risponde aa 
Angelo: “Ya no. Ya no lo deseo.” Ma pudé darsi che in questo caso sia 
stato il traduttore a rendere in tal modo il testo, e avrebbe fatto male, 
poiché ne risulta falsato il senso. Un errore di stampa sembra sicura- 
mente, a p. 932, il far dire a Cust: “Es un hombre bajo el que caminan 
una cantidad de vilezas,” dove, in luogo di “hombre,” deve leggersi 
“nombre.” 

Nella nota bio-bibliografica con cui si chiude questo “prélogo,” si da 
il 1920, anziché il 1928, come anno di pubblicazione di Caino, si dice 
erroneamente che Betti “En 1927 gané el premio Roma con La duefia, e 
lo si fa, durante la guerra, ufficiale di “caballeria ligera.” 


T. G. GrirritrH: Avventure Linguistiche del Cinquecento. Firenze, Le 
Monnier, 1961. Pp. vi 94. 


This booklet, by a Welshman, deals with the ‘linguistic adventures,’ in 
the domain of Italian, of three sixteenth century Welshmen: Si6n Dafydd 
Rhys (1534-1609?), Gruffydd Robert (1522?-1598?), and William Thomas 
(?-1554). None of the three was a linguist or philologist by profession. 
but all three drifted into linguistic work as a consequence of extended 
sojourns in Italy, and of interest in Italian, or Welsh. Rhys was a student 
at Oxford, obtained a doctorate in medicine at Siena, lived in Pistoia, 
Venice, Crete, and Cyprus, and finally settled as a physician in Wales 
in 1579. Robert also was a student at Oxford (or Cambridge), was or- 
dained a Catholic priest, but moved, after the death of Mary the Catholic 
in 1558, to the continent, where he remained an exile for the rest of his 
life, chiefly in Rome and Milan. Thomas, the most dramatic of the three 
personages, became a civil servant in Wales, but in 1545 fled to the 
continent, apparently after having misappropriated funds—which he 
never laid hands on, since he was arrested in Venice before he could 
cash a letter of credit. Four years later he was back in England, his 
reputation was repaired, and he became secretary of the Privy Council 
and held diplomatic posts abroad. When Mary the Catholic succeeded to 
the throne in 1553, Thomas, a fervid anti-Catholic, seems to have become 
involved in an attempt on the life of the queen. He was imprisoned in 
the Tower, and in 1554 was hanged, beheaded, and quartered. 

What, then, are the contributions of these three men to Italian studies? 
Briefly, Rhys wrote De italica pronunciatione et orthographia libellus; 
Robert composed a grammar of the Welsh language in which he sings 
the praises of the Italian language and recommends it as a model for 
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Welshmen to follow; Thomas was the author of the first Italian grammar 
and the first Italian dictionary for use by speakers of English. 

The present book contains three essays (of which the first two have 
been previously published but are now slightly revised) concerning the 
men and their work. They are interesting and enjoyable reading, though 
no profound treatment could be envisaged in some ninety pages. But the 
footnotes contain enough references for further reading, if you care to 
pursue the matter. From the samples of the original works quoted in 
the pages of this volume (notably the Appendices, pp. 83-90, rendering 
the portions on the pronunciation of Italian e and o, open and close, 
from Rhys’ treatise) it would appear that the three Welshmen, for their 
time, talked a lot of good sense about the Italian language. It might be 
interesting to compare at length their views with those of contemporary 
Italian grammarians deeply immersed in the turbid Questione della 
lingua, and it would not be altogether surprising to discover that the 
judgments of these emotionally less involved foreigners were in some 
respects sounder than those of many a stilted, musty patriot. Disserta- 
tion, anyone? 

m ERNST PULGRAM 
University of Michigan 


SIX CENTURIES IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR 


Certaldo, Tuscany 
April, 1961 

In the Decameron Boccaccio recorded that the ancient town of Cer- 
taldo was famed throughout the region for its onions. He eventually 
atoned for this grudging tribute, and today Certaldo is famed throughout 
the world for its Boccaccio. As a barber in the Lower Town said to me, 
“It’s better for Certaldo to make people laugh than cry.” Although Ser 
Giovanni never had much good to say of the townspeople, he elected to 
spend most of his life with them on their hilltop. To show they bore 
him no ill feeling, they put an onion on the flag of the commune. 

The flag is much in evidence this month, for the Ente Nazionale Gio- 
vanni Boccaccio is holding an international congress in his honor. 1961 
is not really an anniversary year for Boccaccio, who was born in 1313 
(in Paris, auspiciously) and died here in 1375. However, it is not a 
bad date for an anniversary, since 1361 was the last in Boccaccio’s career 
when his assessment of his own work was at all valid. At that time a 
Carthusian monk envisioned him engulfed in punishing flames, and 
Boccaccio developed a neurosis about his light and courtly writings 
which almost led him to destroy them. Dissuaded from such action by 
a timely letter from Petrarch, he nevertheless turned to schelarly writing 
thereafter. 

If Boccaccio himself had a hard time evaluating his work, scholars 
representing varying schools of criticism and social and religious attitudes 
have been trying for six centuries to diagnose his importance, and the 
effort continues. That is why a colloquium on Boccaccio promises interest 
and even excitement. 

To the Upper Town (the town below in the Val d’Elsa is barely a 
century old) have come scholars from Europe and America to honor 
this figure who died here unhappy, poor (having run through his patri- 
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mony), and unaware of his great contribution. Academies and universities 
have sent delegates to this sunny town, built and paved of brick. For 
the first time in history crowds fill the three local inns, the Soggiorno, 
the Boccaccio, and the Vicar’s Hostel. 

The initial day is devoted to ceremonies and making of friends. For- 
malities open with a procession to the plain mediaeval church of Sts. 
Jacopo and Filippo, where cultural affairs officers from Britain, France, 
Federal Germany, Holland, and the USA lay a wreath on the slab bearing 
Boccaccio’s effigy and covering his ashes, scattered among those of other 
unknown, less distinguished dead. Immediately afterward comes the 
convocation in the Main Hall of the Casa del Boccaccio. The curator, 
portly and genial Giuseppe Fontanelli, stresses the point that whereas 
Boccaccio belongs to the world and to the ages, one cannot fully understand 
him without knowing his home town, its green surroundings, and the 
winding Elsa which inspired him—any more than one could understand 
Petrarch without visiting that poet’s beloved Vaucluse. Everyone assents, 
as guests should. Sig. Fontanelli, warming to his subject and his hero, 
predicts that Certaldo must therefore become the world center for Boccaccio 
studies. 

Greetings are read from participating organizations, including Ameri- 
ca’s Mediaeval Academy, American Association of Teachers of Italian, and 
the Modern Language Association. Reporters from Florence’s Nazione 
and Giornale check with one other on the spelling of these foreign names. 
No one is more attentive in the room than a group of students from 
University of Syracuse’s Semesters in Florence, The thin, bespectacled 
Communist Mayor Masini sits in the front row, but says nothing to 
anyone. Perhaps he, like his brother—a priest—has reservations about 
the irrepressible Boccaccio who somehow wriggled off the Index Expur- 
gatorius. 

After the welcoming speech everyone inspects the library, chambers, 
and exhibits. The energetic climb the narrow stair to the high tower and 
feast their eyes—as did Boccaccio—on the distant contours of San 
Gimignano and the fertile valleys on all sides, silvered with olive groves. 
Everyone avoids the subject of the American plane which partially de- 
stroyed the house, so far from any military objective, with the same 
fateful pinpointing which damaged about the same time Petrarch’s birth- 
place at Arezzo. 

During two days of lectures, what is said of the local hero? Professor 
Vittore Branca of Padua, prolific scholar-editor of Boccaccio and chair- 
man of the conference, leaves the discussion uncommitted by his opening 
paper which places Boccaccio neatly into the revolutionary world of the 
“booming” fourteenth century, of which the storyteller was the most 
sensitive and universal interpreter. Sensitive to the political, social, and 
economic forces of his time—even to the spiritual world of St. Francis— 
Boccaccio as both catalyst and mediator becomes a deserving spokesman. 
In his talk Branca skilfully plants the seeds of discussion as he touches 
lightly on the issues of controversy which have occupied so many scholars 
in Italy. Is there unity in the works of this author of such varying moods 
and tones? Is Boccaccio against the Church or merely against mis- 
behaving churchmen? Does he set nature over religion? Is he more 
classical or more humanistic, more mediaeval or more Renaissant? Does 
he teach or does he merely scoff and satirise? 
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There proves to be no uniformity on these complex issues, nor need 
there be. Some of the viewpoints are already known. Professor Russo 
held the theory of “disinterested art,” freeing Boccaccio from the burden 
of any moral, intellectual, or religious preconceptions or even intentions. 
This view has proponents and opponents, as does G. A. Levi’s published 
assertion that Boccaccio was great in combining the free, open-mindedness 
of the bourgeois class with a humanistic culture. Boccaccio’s anticlerical- 
ism keeps coming up. The disciples of Cochin maintain that Boccaccio’s 
invective is never turned against the Christian faith. Indeed, someone 
remnds us of Boccaccio’s profession of Catholic faith in his De genea- 
logia deorum. 

There is more discussion over Chianti and Strega outside the hall. 
Everyone agrees that there has been too much romantic, positivistic, and 
philological (source-study and linguistic) approach to Boccaccio. There 
is further unanimity that Boccaccio’s minor works share little of the 
Decameron’s importance—those learned works in Latin as well as his 
pastoral pieces on various loves from those of Troilus and Griseida to 
his own. No one but specialists reads them any more, although the 
librarian exhibits Columbia University’s fine new edition of Boccaccio’s 
Nymph of Fiesole. 

About the Decameron, Boccaccio’s “human comedy” (Croce disap- 
proved the phrase), there is agreement on several points. Boccaccio per- 
fected and imposed a norm on the novella form, which went back through 
oral and written tradition to remote sources. The form he gave it was 
so enduring that it persisted for half a century even after Cervantes pre- 
figured the modern short story and held his own tales rather than 
Boccaccio’s to be the “exemplars.” Yet Boccaccio did more. He managed 
to get the outspoken novella a “right of sojourn” at a time when clerics, 
pedants, historians, and philosophers were attacking creative literature, 
including even Vergil and the Homer whom Boccaccio and his house- 
guest Pilatus were translating into Latin. Boccaccio’s epilogue to the 
Decameron is a disarming, courageous rejoinder to all watch-and-ward 
censorship, remarkable for its time. Boccaccio never preached of course. 
Nor did he cloak his lessons in allegory—a literary practice about which 
he wrote a great deal. If there is any such veiling, it consists of his in- 
serting into tales of shameless buffoonery some of the sharpest social 
and religious criticism of his time. His dissatisfaction with his society 
is thinly disguised as he points out widespread superstitions, practices of 
feudalism, the double standard in marriage and law. Long before the 
Reformation, Boccaccio predicts, without any resounding delenda, the 
very issues on which the world’s greatest church will split in twain: 
relics, canonising, sacraments, confession, vows, and so on. His parable 
of the three rings not only equates Jews, Muslims, and Roman Catholics, 
but also eventually Protestants. 

Other writers, then, perpetuated his form of the novella: a collection 
told within a limited number of days or nights, a cornice to bring 
together the story-tellers (plague, pilgrimage, siege, flood, voyage), a 
length and directness of style developing out of an oral tradition, a 
grouping of tales into topics or lessons chosen by the group. What is 
more important, Boccaccio’s many followers around Europe followed his 
lead in content as well as structure. The vast corpus of these subsequent 
tales became popular documents of social criticism. This is the import- 
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ance of Boccaccio and his novellas—and not their serving as plot- 
inventories for the Elizabethan dramatists. The urbane C. S. Lewis, 
who called the Italianate novellas mere “composts” for the playwrights 
of England might be mobbed here in Certaldo today more surely than 
was Boccaccio’s Martellino. No evaluation could miss the point more 
completely. Even more than the rich Italianate theater of the Renais- 
sance, the European novella paved the way for social, religious, and 
political reforms which ushered in the Age of Enlightenment. 

If there is agreement here on the importance of Boccaccio’s social 
criticism, debate continues to the very end of the conference on whether 
he was a conscious—engagé—or unconscious tool of reform. There will 
be further congresses here to pursue the matter further. This wind-up 
discussion occurs at the vermouth party on the terrace of the ancient 
Vicar’s Hostel—the vermouth and canapes being provided, surprisingly 
enough, by the taciturn (and absent) mayor. However aware Boccaccio 
was of the eventual impact of his Decameron, he certainly did not reveal 
it in the modest Latin epitaph he composed for his grave here: “Certaldo 
was my home and sweet poetry my enthusiasm. (studium).” 

Rosert J. CLEMENTS 


Professor Robert J. Clements of New York University, President of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian, gave a paper at the col- 
loquium on which he reports here. We heartily congratulate him on the 
honorary degree he has received several months ago from the University 
of Rome. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


We are pleased to be able to include with the other material in 
this issue bearing on the Risorgimento the following announcement 
of a prize esay on the subject. 


PREMIO “UNITA D’ITALIA” 


DEL MINISTERO DEGLI AFFARI ESTERI PER UNA 
MONOGRAFTA INEDITA SUL RISORGIMENTO ITALIANO 


Il Ministero degli Affari Esteri, nel quadro delle manifestazioni 
celebrative del Primo Centenario dell ’Unita d’Italia, ha stabilito di 
conferire un Premio per una monografia inedita che abbia per 
argomento il Risorgimento italiano nel periodo 1848-1861. 

Lo studio potra anche riguardare singoli momenti, aspetti e 
figure, purché nell ’insieme costituisea un ripensamento critico degli 
avvenimenti interni ed esteri, che in quegli anni permisero agli 


Italiani di rendere effettiva sul piano politico l’unita del Paese. 

L’invito é rivolto agli studiosi stranieri e agli studiosi italiani 
stabilmente residenti all’estero. 

Il lavoro potra essere redatto in qualsiasi lingua e dovra pervenire 
al Ministero degli Affari Esteri, Direzione Generale delle Relazioni 
Culturali, Ufficio II, Roma, in cinque copie dattiloscritte, entro il 
30 giugno 1962, a mezzo posta raccomandata. 

Alla monografia che sara ritenuta migliore a giudizio della Com- 
missione nominata dal Ministero degli Affari Esteri, sara conferito 
un premio di 2 milioni di lire italiane ed una medaglia d’oro. 

La Commissione giudicatrice sara composta di cinque membri e 
presieduta dal Direttore Generale delle Relazioni Culturali. 

Il Ministero degli Affari Esteri si riserva il diritto di pubblicare 
in lingua italiana l’opera premiata. 


Roma, 27 marzo 1961 
In MINISTRO 
SEGNI 
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To the Italian teacher who also teaches Spanish 


LAS AMERICAS 


offers the following texts: 


Alarcén, Pedro de—EL CAPITAN VENENO. 
A simplified version for second and third year classes. 
Edited with notes, vocabulary, and conversation exercises 
by José Martel and Hymen Alpern. 
Cloth. Illustrated 


Cervantes, Miguel de-—RINCONETE Y CORTADILLO. 
Edited with introduction, footnotes and vocabulary by 
Hugh A. Harter of Elmira College and Willis Barnstone 
of Wesleyan University. Suitable as second-year college 
reader and for advanced high school classes. 


Cloth. Illustrated 


Unamuno, Miguel de— 

EL OTRO and RAQUEL ENCADENADA 
Two unabridged plays of Unamuno, edited with intro- 
duction, footnotes, exercises and vocabulary by Professor 
Frank Sedwick of Ohio Wesleyan University. Includes 
selective bibliography. Recommended for secoud-year 
college Spanish, these plays are especially adaptable for 
textbook purposes because of a straightforward style, 
clarity in the expression of ideas, simplicity of plot, and 
precision in syntax and vocabulary $3.00 


For the teacher of Italian comparative literature and phil- 
osophy we suggest: 


Toffanin, Giuseppe—HISTORY OF HUMANISM 


Translated from the Italian, with a study and extensive 
bibliography by Elio Gianturco of Hunter College. 


For your Spanish book needs write to 


Las Americas Publishing Company 


The Largest Spanish Book Store in the World 


152 EAST 23RD STREET NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
































OF TYRANNY by Vittorio Alfieri 


Translated by J. A. MOLINARO and B. M. CORRIGAN 


The first translation into English of this bitter political treatise 
written in 177. When first published, on the eve of the French 
Revolution, its incitement to violent action was an important 
factor in Italy’s subsequent tumultuous history. 

xxxvi 120 pages, 6 x 9 inches, 5 half-tones, $4.75. 


CATALOGUE OF ITALIAN PLAYS (1500-1700) 
in the Library of the University of Toronto 


Compiled by BEATRICE CORRIGAN 
This large and varied collection is rich in first editions and 
copies of unique editions. Some of the plays are illustrated 
with woodcuts or engravings of contemporary scenery and 
costumes as well as with portraits of the authors. 


152 pages, 6%4 x 7% inches, illustrated (nomic printing) $3.50. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 








SPOKEN RECORDS in ITALIAN 


Hear them now .. . Italy’s great writers . . . Italy’s great 
actors . . . on brilliant high fidelity long-playing records 
made in Italy! All immediately available by return mail. 
@ Drama ®@ Poetry ©@ Prose @ Fairy Tales 
@ Letters ©@ Religious & Philosophical 

THE COLLANA LETTERARIA DOCUMENTO .. . 
many new 1961 releases. 

AND AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES OF CULTURAL 
SPOKEN RECORDS including 

SIL 4004 PROSE di GIACOMO LEOPARDI Vanita dei 
convincimenti umani; Il piu alto insegnamento di Cristo; 
L’Inganno della speranza; Sublimita della noia; Non e 
lecito uccidersi: parole dei filosofo Plotino al discepolo 
Porfirio. Read by Renzo Ricci. 

7”, 33 rpm, $3.50 plus 35¢ postage 


ORFEO IMPORTING COMPANY 
30 AVENUE A ROCHESTER 21, WN. Y. 




















S. F. VANNI 
Publishers and Booksellers 


30 WEST 12th STREET - NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN THEATRE 
by Vincent Luciani 


LE SMANIE PER LA VILLEGGIATURA 
by Carle Goldoni 
Introduction, notes, vocabulary by Vincent Luciani. 


Reading for second year College, courses of 
conversation and Italian theatre. 


COME LE FOGLIE 
by Giuseppe Giacosa 
Introduction, notes, vocabulary by Vincent Luciani. 


Reading for second year College, courses of 
conversation and Italian theatre. 


IL PICCOLO SANTO 
by Roberto Bracco 
Introduction, notes, vocabulary by Vincent Luciani. 


Reading for second year College, courses of 
conversation and Italian theatre. 


CORRUZIONE AL PALAZZO Di GIUSTIZIA 


by Ugo Betti 
Introduction, notes, vocabulary by Vincent Luciani. 


Reading for first and second year College, courses 
of conversation and Italian theatre. 


PRACTICAL ITALIAN 
by Palmeri and Bottke 


The grammar of success for the first year of College 

















DELTA 


RIVISTA DI CRITICA 
E DI CULTURA 


Diretta da 
ROCCO MONTANO 


Direzione: 
Viale Michelangelo, 16-NAPOLI 


Un numero di pagine 80.L. 400 
Abbonamento a seinumeriL. 2.000 


Una voce nuova 
nella cultura italiana 


Editore CONTE 
Napoli 








QUADERNI 
IBERO-AMERICANI 


Attualita Culturale 


nella 
PENISOLA IBERICA e 
AMERICA LATINA 


my eA 
stranieri. 


Articoli originali di critica, 
arte, folklore, storia, 
see cultura’ toatl a r poesta 
con 
yo A 


Gui dell’A.B.S.S.A.L. 


Direzione e Amm.ne: Torino (Ita- 
lia) Via Po. 18. Abbonamento a 
un ciclo di 4 fascicoli L.1500 — 


DEPOSITO US.A.: New a 


STECHERT-HAFNER. 
Periodicals, 4 3 ard = 
New York 3, N. 
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A 
VIVIDLY 
CONTEMPORARY 
COLLECTION 


The student today, caught up in a world of satellites and 
ICBM’s, must know his time better than has ever be- 
fore been the case. In the study of language, he (or 
she) wants, where possible, to ascertain the spirt and 
tempo of those men and women whose language is 
being studied. In— 


Modern Italian Short Stories, 
Revised and Enlarged 


edited by Thomas Bergin of Yale University 


—the authors whose works are featured have all made 
original and valuable contributions to modern Italian 
letters. This text has been conceived to present stories 
with a relatively easy vocabulary and straightforward 
narrative style first, followed by more subtle material 
with advanced vocabularies. Alba de Céspedes, Buzzati, 
and Moravia span the two decades since the original 
edition appeared, whereas Santucci represents those 
authors who have written since the Second World War. 
Professor Bergin thus feels that the collection truly 
indicates the spiritual concerns of Italian short story 
writers during the first half of the troubled twentieth 
century. Notes and exercises containing conversazione, 
studiare e usare in frasi, and tradurre have been placed 
with a full vocabulary at the end of the volume. 
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The 


ITALIAN 
HERITAGE 


by Michele Cantarella 


A distinguished volumn in the Heritage series 


In four important respects this is one of the finest Italian 
reading texts available today. First, the selections from the 
writings of thirty-three great musicians, painters and sculptors 
include hundreds of the most famous and significant passages 
in Italian literature. Secondly, Professor Cantarella’s illumni- 
nating English introductions to the writings place them in 
historical perspective, give biographical information about 
their authors, and provide a brief cultural and political his- 
tory of Italy. Thirdly, the magnificent accompanying illustra- 
tions are in themselves a course in the history of Italian 
painting, architecture, and sculpture. Then, the question- 
naires not only test the student’s comprehension of the read- 
ings, but also focus his attention on significant details of 
their style and content.’’ 


The Italian Heritage is designed to be used in second-year 
college and advanced high school courses. As Professor Can- 
tarella writes in his preface: ‘‘This mature reading material 
should fire the student with a genuine interest in the study 
of Italian by making him realize that grammar is not dull, 
futile drudgery but a precious key which can quickly open 
the doors of the vast storehouse of Italy’s rich cultural life.’’ 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 








